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ST MAXIMUS OF TURIN CONTRA IJVDAEOS. 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE VERONA MS (LI [49]). 


Wit his contemporaries Leo of Rome and Peter Chrysologus of 
Ravenna, with Augustine a generation before him and Caesarius 
of Arles a generation or two after him, Maximus makes up the group of 
the great preachers of the early Western Church. Any Homitliarium, 
or general collection of sermons for the course of the Christian year, 
dating from pre-Carolingian times, is pretty sure to contain some of the 
homilies of Maximus. A systematic attempt to collect from their 
different sources all the scattered sermons and occasional writings of 
St Maximus was made in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when, under the special patronage of pope Pius VI, a superb folio was 
issued from the press of the Propaganda Sancti Maximi episcopi Tauri- 
nensis Opera . . . Romae MDCCLxxxiv. I can nowhere find in the 
volume the name of the editor, but Bardenhewer (Patro/ogie* p. 465) 
gives it as Bruni: whoever he was, he took very considerable pains. 
His chief authorities, he tells us, were a MS at St Gall of the eighth cen- 
tury, a MS of the Sessoriana at Rome (the Sessoriani are now in the 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele) from Nonantola, of the seventh or eighth 
century, and a MS (C xcviit) of the Ambrosiana at Milan of the eighth 
century. He might well have added as a fourth the Verona MS 11 (49) 
from which Dr Spagnolo and myself have drawn the sermons and treatises 
of St Maximus published in the JouRNAL, since, though the number 
of pieces is relatively small, the antiquity of the MS is greater than that 
of any of the three ‘codices praecipui’. But in fact the editor had 
never seen the MS: Morosini, bishop of Verona, ordered all the 
necessary matter to be copied out for the Roman editor, but the copyist 
presumably quailed before the difficulties of the task, for out of the 132 
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leaves which contain sermons and treatises of St Maximus he only 
dealt with 80, What he took and what he left, and what therefore 
remained over for the late Dr Spagnolo and myself, will be made 
clearer by the following table.’ 

Fol. 1 should come between fol. 39 and fol. 40 ; and was printed with 
fol. 40 ff in the JourNAL for January 1915, see below. 

Foll. 2-39 contain homilies on lections from the Gospels ; but while 
they are, I think, continuous within their own limits, they lack both 
beginning and ending: something is lost before fol. 2 and something 
apparently after fol. 39, but how much it is impossible to say without 
knowledge of the quaternion signatures—if I am ever at Verona again, 
I shall hope to clear up this difficulty. These thirty-eight leaves 
purport to be reproduced in the 1784 edition, coll. 751-782 ; but it 
should be noted that the first homily of the MS, I suppose because 
it was imperfect, is printed last, coll. 778-782, and that one whole 
homily (foll. 164-174 of the MS) is omitted. In about half of the 
twenty-three homilies a lacuna is marked, and to judge by our experience 
with other’ parts of this copyist’s work, a good deal could probably still 
be deciphered by an expert student. The whole collection is labelled 
in the edition with the title De capitulis evangeliorum—not because any 
such title is found in the MS, but because Gennadius of Marseilles, de 
vir. ill, 41, tells us that Maximus ‘de capitulis Evangeliorum et Actuum 
apostolorum multa sapienter exposuit’. As a matter of fact there does 
not seem any reason to doubt that these homilies on foll. 2-39 are 
organically connected with the series that follow on foll. 1, 40-77, 
though since there is a lacuna between the two series (i.e., as above 
stated, after fol. 39 and before fol. 1) we cannot establish the fact.” 

Foll. 1, 40-77 contain the homilies on the festivals which were 
published for the first time in the Journat (January and April 1915, 
April 1916; xvi 161-176, 314-322, xvii 225-235). The collection 
commences in the middle of a sermon for Christmas Day: there 
follow sermons for Epiphany, Easter, Ascension Day (three), Pentecost ; 
‘and these sermons for festivals of our Lord are continued without break 
by sermons for festivals of Saints, namely Innocents’ Day, St John 


1 I have drawn in this description partly on Reifferscheid’s Bibliotheca Patrum 
Latinorum Italica 1 (pp. 99-104), Vienna 1870, supplemented by my own and 
Dr Spagnolo’s notes. Unfortunately I have no notes of the gatherings of the MS, 

* I record here the passages of the Gospels on which the sermons are based, in 
the hope that the information may assist in reconstructing the lectionary system 
of the time and district of St Maximus: Mt. x 3 or parallel, Mk. vi 38, Jo. vii 28, 
Mk. iv 14, Mk. vi 31, Mt. ix 18, Mt. ix 20, Lk. xi 27; [on the five loaves and two 
fishes; omitted in the edition]; Lk. xviii 10, Mt. xxi 1, Mt. xiv 20, Mk. xii 42, 
Jo. xi 1, Mt. xxvi 7, Mt. v 14, Mt. xvii 1, Lk. xii 50, Mk. ii 15, Lk. xv 12, Lk. xvi 
ig, Mk. viii 3, Mk. vii 25. The prominence of Marcan passages is noticeable. 
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_ Baptist, St Stephen, SS. Peter and Paul, St Cyprian, All Martyrs (three). 
Why this collection was not transcribed for the Roman edition one 
cannot tell ; one might conjecture that the transcriber was foiled by the 
state of the MS, though I doubt if this is so very bad for the first few of 
this set of sermons, Anyhow the indications point clearly, as far as 
they go, to a compact series of some forty sermons, the larger number 
on the Sunday lections, the remainder for the great festivals of the 
Christian year and for certain Saints’ days, occupying the first seventy- 
seven leaves of the MS, 

Fol. 774 closes with the title of a new work Contra Zudaeos, which 
covers all the next twenty-one leaves, ending on fol. 984. It was 
printed from this MS in the Roman edition, coll. 735-750, as the fifth 
and last of the ¢ractatus of St Maximus, and is reprinted on the 
present occasion in a far more adequate text. Some fifteen lines of 
the MS are all that have quite baffled Dr Spagnolo: we have had to 
mark only three gaps, while the eighteenth-century transcriber has 
twenty-two, some of them extending over nine or ten lines of the MS. 
Both the Roman edition and our own have, independently, inverted 
the order of the MS and given the treatise Contra paganos precedence 
over the companion.treatise Contra Judacos: the motive was probably 
the same in both cases, namely, the expectation that the treatise against 
pagans would prove the more interesting of the two. 

Fol. 984 contains the commencement of the Contra paganos, which 
proceeds without break to its close on fol. 119 a, and is then, after the 
interval of a page (the intervening fragment appears to come from 
St Jerome), succeeded by a duplicate copy of the whole of the first 
two-thirds of the same treatise, foll. 1194-1324. It is difficult to 
explain the presence of this long doublet: it is certainly not a mere repeti- 
tion, for the variations are sometimes serious, the first copy giving on 
occasion a different and longer text than the second. But in essentials 
the text is the same; and a careful scholar would of course have 
made use of both copies, if only to fill up the lacunae where the one 
was undecipherable from the clearer testimony of the other. In fact, 
in the pertion common to the two copies there is only one passage © 
(l. 283) where both are illegible, yet the Roman edition (coll. 721-734) 
neglects the second copy altogether. Both copies were used in the 
edition published in the JourNAL, July 1916 (xvii 321-337). 

Here ends the series of the writings of St Maximus. 

Foll. 133 a—136 a contain a discourse which was printed in the JouRNAL 
for October 1911 (xiii pp. 19-28) under the title ‘An Arian Sermon’. 

Foll. 136a-1394 give, according to Reifferscheid, a sermon of 
St Augustine, no. 350 in the Benedictine numeration. 

Foll. 139 4 to the end (fol. 157 4) contain a fragment of an otherwise 
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quite unknown version of the Afostolic Constitutions and Canons, 
beginning in the middle of a page of the MS and in the middle of 
a sentence of the 41st chapter of book viii of the Constitutions and 
going on from the Constitutions to the Canons without break, and so 
to the end of the full series of 85 Canons as we have them in the 
Greek text; and all this material was published in my LZc/esiae 
Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima (1 i pp. 32 a-32 “n) in 1913." 
Two points, however, need to be noted. In the first place a gap occurs 
between foll. 151 and 152, caused by the loss of at least one leaf: in the 
Journat for July 1915 (xvi p. 524) I gave reasons for conjecturing that 
not one but two leaves had disappeared, intentionally removed because 
of the presence of a highly unorthodox epilogue after Canon 50 (in the 
ordinary numeration), but of course inspection of the gatherings of 
the MS ought to clear up the doubt. In the second place the Canons 
themselves do not quite conclude the whole matter: they are followed 
by three pages of postscript, as it were, giving a list of the apostles and 
some of the other early disciples, with the locality of the preaching 
and death of eactr, and similar information about the place of writing 
of the Gospels. This was not deciphered in time to be printed in my 
Monumenta, nor had 1 supposed (what I now think to be probable) 
that this supplementary material really belonged to the Greek text of 
the Constitutions and Canons as the Latin translator found it before 
him: it was edited in the JouRNAL, October 1913 (xv pp. 63-65). 

The whole MS thus falls into two parts: the principal portion is 
a collection of sermons and treatises of St Maximus, consisting now of 
132 leaves, but imperfect at the beginning and with another gap between 
foll. 39 and 40; the secondary portion, whose connexion with the first 
is not easy to see, consisting now of 25 and originally perhaps of 
27 leaves, and even so not homogeneous in its contents. 


1 A preliminary draft of parts of the text appeared earlier in J. 7. S. 


C. H. Turner. 
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CONTRA IVDAEOS | 
QVI SVNT SECVNDVM LITTERAM IVDAEI 
NON SECVNDVM SPIRITVM 


I. Adhor/atur nos ratio veritatis, fratres, aliquantulum prae nostro 
uigore contra Iudaeos uel de Iudaeis cum uestra Sanctitate conferre. 

Et primo illud mihi ostendendum uidetur, quod hic populus a mundé 
initio diuina prouidentia reprobaéur et sequens populus eligitur adque 
adsumitur ex gentibus, id est populus chrisfianus. et ut certius adpro- 5 
detur quod dicimus, ab ipso primo homine Adam dicendi sumamus 
exordium. 

Adam genuit Cain et Abel. Cain maior natu populum designabat 
Iudaeorum: iste repellitur ob facinus suum, et Abel minor natu ad- 
sumitur, qui populum christianum ostendebat. reprobauit enim Deus 10 
sacrificia Cain, et Abel sacrificium adsumpsit. occiditur ipse Abel 
a Cain, et nascitur alius filius Adae in loco eius nomine Seth. considera 
mysterium : Abel ‘luctus’ interpretatur, Seth ‘resurrectio’, ergo hic in 
istis duobus fratribus minoribus | passio, id est mors, et resurrectio 
Christi significabatur, in qua consistit populus christianus. deinde 15 
populus prior periit in diluwio, e¢ de progenie iusta, id est de illo Seth 
Jratre Abel, seruatur Noe, qui in arca, id est in aeclesiae typo, cum suis 
cognatis adipiscitur munera. deinde dicitur ad Abraham EXI DE TERRA 
TVA £T DE COGNATIONE TVA ET DE DOMO PATX/S TVI ET Z£FFICIAM TE 
IN GENTEM MAGNAM. uides quia mandatur e7 ut relinquat priores 20 
errores et uetusta uitia et EXEAT inde, EFFICIATVRque IN GENTEM 
MAGNAM id est in populo fideli christiano toto terrarum orbe diffuso: 
unde scribtura adnuntiabat dicens ERITIS GENTES IN CAPVT, christiani, 
INCREDVLVS AVTEM POPVLVS IN CAVDA, id est Iudaei. genuit Abraham 
duos filios, Smahel et Isaac: Smahel maior natu fuit ex ancilla Agar, 25 
Isaac minor natu ex libera Sarra, quod apostolus noster Paulus, qui et 
ipse ex ludaeis crediderat, | dicebat; 1AM NON SVMVS ANCILLAE FILI 
SED LIBERAE, QVA LIBERTATE CHRISTVS NOS LIBERAVIT. Isaac 
iterum et ipse genuit duos filios, maiorem natu Esau, minorem 
natu lacob ; et dicit scribtura Deum dixisse in Genesi Rebeccae DVAE 30 


fol. 776: fol. 78a 

Il. 1, adhoraturV preV 2. iudeisV 5, ex: et ueleiutuidV 9g, iudeo- 
rum V 14. fol. 786  passio. .. uides (/. 20): has undecim codicis lineas legere 
non ualuit qui Romanae editionis causa contulit 16. dilubio V (proge)niae V 
20, ei: et ut uid V 23. christiani: praemittendum id est, cf. lineam sequentem 
24. iudei V 27. iudeis V fol. 794 28. libere V qua libertate... 
odio habui (/. 33): item hic nouem codicis lineas om ed Rom 30. rebecce V 


I. 18. Gen. xii 1, 2: Cypr. Test. i 21 (ed. Hartel 54. 2) 23. Deut. xxviii 44: 
Cypr. Test. i 21 (55. 10) 27. Gal. iv 31, v1 30. Gen, xxv 23, 24 (Cypr. 
Test. i 19), Rom. ix 12, 13 
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GENTES IN VTERO TVO SVNT ET DVO POPVLI DE VENTRE TVO DIVIDENTVR, 
ET POPVLVS POPVLVM SVPERABIT ET MAIOR SERV/ET MINORI, et iterum 
IACOB DILEXI ESAV AVTEM ODIO HABVI. uides quia prior reicitur et 
sequens adsumitur. et ipse Iacob benedicit filios Ioseph filii sui 
35 minoris: iam intellegis et in Ioseph minori filio populum christianum 
ostendi. benedicit ergo Iacob illos duos pueros et ponit MANVM LEVAM 
id-est sinistram SVPER CAPVT maioris natu et DEXTERAM SVPER CAPVT 
minoris, ut ostenderet minorem futurum esse honorabiliorem adque 
MAIOREM. Moyses quoque accipit tabulas et propter culpam populi 
4° proicit eas ; secundo alias conscribtas accipit et reserwat adque sacris uolu- 
minibus | adnotat, unde ‘Deuteronomium’ appellatur, hoc est secunda lex. 

II. Iste est Moyses qui de Christo dicebat PROPHETAM VOBIS 
SVSCITASIT DOMINVS DE FRATRIBVS VESTRIS SICVT ME: ILLVM AVDITF. 
ERIT ENIM OMNIS ANIMA QVAE NON AVDIERIT PROPHETAM ILLVM 
INTERIET DE POPVLO SVO, PROPHETAM dixit Christum, quia profheta 
5 est sui Patris et Dei: Dominus autem et Deus est omnis creaturae. 

De ipso dicebat iterum Moyses in libro Geneseos IN PRINCIPIO FECIT 
DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM: hic PRINCIPIVvM Filium taxans, IN quo DEVS 
Pater FECIT CAELVM ET TERRAM. quod apostolus noster Paulus Moysi 
prosecutionem adtestams dicebat Qvia 1n Christo CREATA SVNT OMNIA 
10 QVAE SVNT IN CAELIS ET QVAE SVNT IN TERRA, VISIBILIA ET INVISIBILIA, 
SIVE SEDES SIVE DOMINATIONES et cetera quae ibi sequuntur. IN PRIN- 
CIPIO ergo FECIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM: PRINCIPIVM Christus est, 
qui dicebat per Solomonem DOMINVS CREAVIT ME PRINCIPIVM | VIARVM 
SVARVM IN OPERA SVA, ANTE SAECVLA FVNDAVIT et cetera. quid? 
15 Solomon ANTE SAECVLVYM CREATVS est aut FVNDATVS est? aut ipse 
ADERAT Deo Patri CVM PARARET CAELVM? sed Christus Dominus, 
Filius Dei, ipse ista per prophetam loquebatur ; ad quem in fabrica 
mundi, ut Moyses iterum memorat, Pater dicebat FIAT LVX, et -FACTA 
EST LVX: FIAT FIRMAMENTVM, et FACTVM EST FIRMAMENTVM : FIANT 


20 LVMINARIA IN FIRMAMENTO CAELI SIC VT LVCEANT SVPER TERRAM, et 


FECIT DVO LVMINARIA, MAIVS ET MINVS, LVMINARE MAIVS IN INCOA- 
TIONEM DIEI ET LVMINARE MINVS IN INCOATIONEM NOCTIS: ergo DEVS 
DIXIT, et DEVS FECIT. audi adhuc: DIXIT DEVS FACIAMVS HOMINEM 


32. superauit V seruiet: seruus et ut uid V 33. dilexit ut uid V 
36. ostendit V 40. proiecit V? (saec, x-xi) reserbat V 41. fol. 796 
adnotat ... dicebat (II 1): tres codicis lineas om ed Rom 

Il, 2, suscitauit V 4. profhetam V__sprofheta V 9. adtestas ut uid V 
13. craeauit V fol. 804 14. ante saecula (fortasse legendum saeculum) .. . 
fiat (/. 19): ex octo codicis lineis paucissima seruauit ed Rom 16, adherat V 
17. profhetam fabricam mundi V ut uid 23. diicit ut uid V 


33. Rom, ix 13, Mal. i 2, 3 36. Gen. xlviii 14, 19 39. Exod. xxxii, xxxiv 
Il. 1, Deut. xviii 15, Act. iii23 6. Gen.it 9.Col.i16 13, Prov. viii 22, 23 
16. Prov. viii27 18. Gen.i3 19.Gen.i6,7 Gen.i14,16 23. Gen. i 26, 27 
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AD IMAGINEM ET SIMILITVDINEM NOSTRAM, et FECIT DEVS HOMINEM, 
AD IMAGINEM DEI FECIT ILLVM. dicit forte Iudaeus ‘ Ad angelos Deus 25 
dixit’: conuincitur in eo quod dicitur ET DEVS FECIT HOMINEM, non 
enim ‘Angeli’ dixit ‘fecerunt’, sed DEVS inquid FECIT HOMINEM. 
DEVS DIXIT et DEVS FECIT, id est Pater imperauit et Filius adimplewit. | 

Et illud considera quod scriptum est de Abraham, quia APPARVIT 
ILLI DEVS AD QVERCVM MAMBRAE: et postmodum habet scribtura in 30 
exustione Sodomae et Gomorrae quod DOMINVS A DOMINO PLVERIT 
IGNEM ET SVLFVR SVPER easdem ciuitates. ergo est Pater et Filius: 

A quo Patre, id est ex cuius iussione, pLviT Filius IGNEM ET SVLFVREM. 
In Filio ergo FECIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM qui erat ante caelum et 
terram. non enim ‘primo omnium’ FECIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM: 35 

nonne ante facti sunt angeli, arcangeli, omnesque spiritales uirtutes et 
potestates? ergo quod ait IN PRINCIPIO FECIT DEVS CAELVM ET 
TERRAM, IN Christo dixisse declaratur. ex cuius persona et Dauid 
dicebat VERBO DOMINI CAELI FIRMATI SVNT ET SPIRITV ORIS EIVS OMNIS 
VIRTVS EORVM. iste est Filius Dei de quo iterum ipse Dauid dicebat 40 
in secundo psalmo DOMINVS DIXIT AD ME, FILIVS MEVS ES TV, EGO 
HODIE GENVI TE. uide, secundum mysterium in secundo psalmo hoc 
dicitur: | fost Deum patrem secundus filius nominatur, unus et unus. 
sed dicit Iudaeus ‘Ergo habet Deus Filium? credendum est hoc?’ 
audi: habuit certissime Deus Filium, quem genuit non sicut homines, 45 
sed sicut decuit Deo generare, inpassibiliter incorruptibiliter deifice. 
unus unum genuit, solus solum, Deus Deum, rex regem, ingenitus 
unigenitum, Pater Filium, auctor uerbum, creator creatorem, aeternus. 
aeternum, Spiritus Spiritum, lux lucem, splendor splendorem, pius 
pium, bonus bonum, misericors misericordem, perfectus perfectum. 50 

Ad hunc Filium iterum Dauid loquebatur dicens THRONVS TVVS DEVS 
IN SAECVLVM SAECVLI, VIRGA AEQVITATIS VIRGA REGNI TVI: DILEXISTI 
IVSTITIAM ET ODISTI INIQVITATEM, PROPTEREA VNXIT TE DEVS DEVS 
vvvs. uides quia ad Deum loquens dicebat ei VNXIT TE DEVS DEVS 
Tvvs ; id est ‘te filium unxit pater tuus’, illo VNGVENTO aeternae 53 
LAETITIAE, aeterni sacramenti et caelestis mysterii. | 

Audi adhuc ipsum Dauid in a4o /oco referentem et dicentem p1x1T 
DOMINVS DOMINO MEO SEDE A DEXTRIS MEIS. quem DOMINVM habuit 
iste rex, ad quem DOMINVS suus Deus dixerat SEDE A DEXTRIS MEIS? 


25. iudeus Vs 28, adimplebit V fol. 80 33. sulfurem V: sed rectius 
sulfur 43. fol. 81@ post deum.,. habuit (/. 45): defecerunt prima uerba, 
certa sunt reliqua, quae tamen fereomnia omisited Rom 44. iudeusV 46. dei- 
fice ut uid V, of. X 17: de se ipso ed Rom 54. uncxit... uncxit V (sed unxit 
1.53) 55. aeterne V 57. fol.815 allio loco conieci, cf. VIL 12: mutilus est V 


29. Gen. xviiit 31. Gen. xix 24 34. Gen.it 39. Ps. xxxii (xxxiii) 6 
41. Psii7 51. Ps, xliv (xlv) 7,8 57. Ps. cix (cx) 1 
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60 quis est pominvs ad quem dixerat Deus Pater, nisi dominus nostér 
Christus Filius eius ? 
Nam et iterum audi de Christo ‘suo’ Patrem dicentem PARAVI 
LVCERNAM CHRISTO MEO, INIMICOS EIVS INDVAM CONFVSIONEM. PARAVI 
LVCERNAM CHRISTO MEO, id est aeclesiam lumine eius splendentem 
65 adque ardentem, fidelium numerum qui lumine ueritatis et credulitatis 
‘ in corde percepto incredulitatis et ignorantiae tenebras derelinquit. 
PARAVI LVYCERNAM CHRISTO MEO: iterum in Iohannem sanctum dici 
intellegimus LVCERNAM populum inluminantem. 
III. De isto Domino salwatore et de eius aduentu in carne futuro et 
Eseias sanctissimus loquebatur: CONFORTAMINI inquid MANVS RE- 
SOLVTAE ET GENVA DEBILIA, et post pauca ait DEVS NOSTER IVDICIVM 
RETRIBVET, | IPSE VENIET, SALVABIT NOS, TVNC APERIENTVR OCVLI 
5 CAECORVM ET AVRES SVRDORVM AVDIENT et cetera.” et leremias dicebat 
de Christo HIC DEVS NOSTER, NON AESTIMATVR ALTER AD ALTERVM, QVI 
INVENIT OMNEM VIAM PRVDENTIAE ET DEDIT EAM IACOB PVERO SVO ET 
: ISRAHEL DILECTO SIBI: POST HAEC IN TERRIS VISVS EST ET INTER 
HOMINES CONVERSATVS EST. utigve non Deus Pater visvs EST ET 
10 CONVERSATVS INTER HOMINES, sed Filius Deus, de cuius incarnationis 
aduentu iterum Eseias adnuntiabat dicens REVELASIT DEVS BRACHIVM 
SVVM ILLVM SANCTVM IN CONSPECTV OMNIVM GENTIVM ET VIDEBVNT 
: OMNES GENTES IPSVM SVPER TERRAM SALVTAREM A DEO. adhuc autem 
] repetit iterum et dicit ECCE VIRGO CONCIPIET IN VTERVM ET PARIET 
15 FILIVM ET VOCABITIS NOMEN EIVS EMMANVHEL, QVOD EST INTERPRE- 
TATVM NOBISCVM DEVS. NOBISCVM DEvs, id est Deus in homine, 
Verbum in carne, Maiestas in corpore. DESCENDIT SICVT PLVVIA IN 
VELLVs, non cum ambitu, | non cum strepitu, sed rex caelestis humilis 
! mundum ingressus est, trihumfos inmortalitatis et pacis omnibus dona- 
20 turus. corpus humanum adsumsit, ut suum fulgorem interim per 
uelamen corporis obumbraret et ad hominem Deus per interpretem 
hominem loqueretur. in illo templo corporis Deus erat, ut mortalem 
hominem faceret inmortalem. 
Sed non credit Iudaeus haec, sed nec paganus: nec uirginem , 
66. derelinquit : praem non (inuito codice) ed Rom 
Ill. 1, salbatoreV 2, resoluteV 4. fol. 82a salbabitV_— 5. lere- 
mias V: Baruch ed Rom g. utique scripsi: ut idem ut wid V; malis fortasse 
itidem 10. deus V: dei ed Rom, fortasse melius 11. reuelauit V 12. illum 
V cum Cypr. Test. 13. ipsum super terram V ef ipse ut puto S. Maximus: 


legendum tamen cum Cypr. ipsa suprema terrae 18. bellus V fol. 825 
24. iudeus V 


62. Ps, cxxxi (cxxxii) 17,18 68. Io. v 35 

III. 2. Is. xxxv 3-5: Cypr. Test. ii7(71.17) 6. Baruch iii 36-38 : Cypr. Test. 
ii 6 (69. 6) 11. Is. lii 10: Cypr. Test. ii 4 (66. 8) 14. Is. vii 14: Cypr. 
Test.iig(74 5) Matt.ia3: Cypr. Test.ii6(71.13) 17. Ps. Ixxi (Ixxii) 6 
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genuisse sine uiri coniunctione credunt. audiant et credant de natiui- 25 
tate salwatoris ex uirgine sanctum angelum missum a Deo Patre dixisse 
ad ipsam sanctissimam uirginem Mariam sPIRITVS SANCTVS inquid 
SVPERVENIET IN TE ET VIRTVS ALTISSIMI OBVMBRABIT TIBI, IDEOQVE ET 
QVOD NASCETVR EX TE SANCTVM VOCABITVR FILIVS DEI. carnem hu- 
manam de sancta Maria adsumsit ille sp1RiTvs inmaculatus, id est Filius 3? 
Dei, mundus sanctvs securus ; | ipse sibi sua potentia et possibilitate 
carnem effecit. si enim hoc aliquantis auibus dedit, ut de uento aut de 
puluere concipiant sine maribus et generent, quanto magis ipse sibi, ut 
dictum est, potuit corpus fabricare? et si iterum aues de ovis obumbra- 
tione alarum animatos pullos producunt, et terra sine coitu producit 35 
aliquanta animalia, ut uermes et cetera, quanto magis Deus potuit sibi 
inter homines mirabilibus modis templum construere corporis sui ? 
qui si uoluisset, et ex lapide uel ligno uel aqua uel terra posset sibi 
corpus efficere, utpote qui et primum hominem Adam EX LIMO TERRAE 
plasmauerat. sed ideo uoluit de homine carnem humanam adsumere, 4° 
ut ostenderet se pro hominibus aduenisse. nam et nasci propterea ad 
similitudinem nostram et mori uoluit adque resurgere, ut et nos et mori 
et iterum resurgere in semetipso | monstraret adque spem nobis futurae 
resurrectionis ostenderet. 

Sed dicit Iudaeus ‘ Ergo ex femina habuit nasci Deus?’ caro 48 
Christi ex femina nata est quam Deus fecit, nec pollui potuit maiestas 
Christi in carne. si enim sol fulgens non inquinatur tactu quolibet, 
multo magis Dominus solis inquinari non potuit licet mundus mundam 
tetigerit. hunc ipsum habemus itineris ducem quia viA est AD PATREM, 
lucis principem quia VERITAS est qui nobis lumen ueritatis infudit, 5° 
salutis auctorem quia QVOD FACTVM EST IN EO VITA EST, qui cum Patre 
VIVIFICAT Omnia; per ipsum Deo Patri semper gratias agimus, fratres, 

IV. Sed adhuc increduli Iudaei audent aliquotiens et fided christianae 
uelle detrahere et fideli Dei populo insultare. unde denuo recensenda 
sunt nobis diuina uolumina, quae eos aperta ueritate confundant, ut in- 
tellegant manifeste sese sine spe et sine | fide esse. isti sunt Iudaei quos 
clara uoce sanctus Stefanus increpabat dicens DVRA CERVICE ET INCIR- § 
CVMCISI CORDE ET AVRIBVS, VOS SEMPER SPIRITVI SANCTO RESISTITIS, 


26. salbaforis V 28. obumbrauit V 31. securus: ita utuidV fol. 834 
33- generent seripsi; cernerent ed Rom et ut uid V 34. obis V 49. sed... 
de homine : uix legi potest, unde om (sed sine lacunae indicio) ed Rom = 43. fol. 836 
46. potuit V: potest ed Rom 48. mundam uf uid V: fortasse legendum mundum 
51. qui: fortasse legendum quia 

IV. 1. christiane V3. ut V: eted Rom 4. fol.84a  iudeiV 6. corde 

.V: cordibus ed Rom 


27. Le. i 35: Cypr. Test. ii 10 (75. 11) 39. Gen. ii 7 49. lo. xiv 6 
51. loi4 §2. lo. v 21, ef. 1 Tim. vi 13 
IV. 5. Act. vii 51, 52 
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SICVT ET PATRES VESTRI. QVEM ENIM PATRES VESTRI PROPHETARVM NON 
PERSECVTI SVNT? ET OCCIDERVNT QVI ADNVNTIABANT EIS DE ADVENTV 
IVSTI, CVIVS ET VOS PRODITORES ET INTERFECTORES ESTIS. haec 
1o sanctus Stefanus ait. de quibus dicit et beatus apostolus Paulus 
SEMPER DISCENTES ET NVMQVAM AD VERITATIS SCIENTIAM PERVENIENTES: 
SICVT ENIM IANNES ET MAMBRES RES7/TERVNT MOYSI, ITA ET HII RE- 
SISTVNT VERITATI, HOMINES CORRVPTI MENTE, SENSV REPROBI. 
Dicunt enim ‘ Nos circumcisionem habemus et filii sumus Abrahae’. 
15 quibus merito Dominus dicebat si FILII ABRAHAE ESSETIS, OPERA 
VTIQVE ABRAHAE FACERETIS. ‘Circumcisionem’ inquiunt ‘ habemus’, 
quibus dicimus : Vtinam haberetis circumcisionem cordis et non deho- 
nestationem corporis, utinam haberetis odorem | fidei Abrahae et non 
bromositatem perfidiae uestrae. uos FILII estis potius VIPERARVM in 
20 uobis ipsis uenena portantes, qui parentibus infertis necem, et ex hoc 
ipso quo alios occiditis uobis ipsis interitum praeparatis. de uobis, 
o Iudaei, dicit propheta Dauid ERRAVERVNT A VENTRE, LOCVTI SVNT 
FALSA, IRA ILLIS SECVNDVM SIMILITVDINEM SERPENTIS; et apostolus 
noster Paulus ait QVORVM DEVS VENTER EST ET GLORIA IN CONFVSIONE 
25 EORVM, QVI TERRENA SAPIVNT. efgO ERRAVERVNT A VENTRE, LOCVTI 
SVNT FALSA, IRA ILLIS SECVNDVM SIMILITVDINEM SERPENTIS, qui 
uipereis morsibus uiscera parentum sanguinemque fundentes et sceleris 
uestri lubrico dilapsi in alienis uulneribus uoluebamini, quique legis 
praecepta contemnendo per uarias criminum culpas uelut per praecipitia 
30 multa diuersibus casibus conruistis. 

Vide iam si potes quam foedus sit quamque turpis qui se san|guine 
conmaculat alieno: nam legimus uiperas ex inmundis cineribus nasci, 
quia cinus est’et cor istorum, quod nullum in se flammei luminis con- 
tineat intellectum, nec perspicuwm ueritatis candorem uel calorem 

38 ostendat. ait Dominus ad eos vos DE DIABOLO PATRE NATI ESTIS ET 
DESIDERIA PATRIS VESTRI FACERE VVLTIS: nam et diabolus in serpente 
mutatus fallacibus linguis nouorum hominum piam rudemque innocen- 
tiam in paradisso factiosa malignitate decepit. cuius et isti insaniam 
subsecuti, SERPENTINA GENERATIO nunc usque Christum Filium Dei 

7. uestri1?V: +itaet uosed Rom  profhetarumV_ prophetarum non sunt 
persecuti patres uestri ed Rom 8. pronuntiabant ed Rom _—g.. cuius V: huius 
per incuriam ed Rom 12. lamnesed Rom __resisterunt uf uid V 17. circum- 
cisionem . ,, utinam haberetis V: om per homoeoteleuton ed Rom 18, fol. 845 
19. bromositatem V: om ed Rom; uerbum alibi inauditum agnoscit ne nouus 
quidem Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, sed bromosus idem est ac fetidus 21. pre- 
paratis V 22. profhetaV _—ibentre V 29. contemnendo V?: temnendo V*, 
Sortasse recte _precipitiaV 31. fedusV fol. 854 32. alieno V: aliorum. 
ed Rom  uiperas... calorem (/. 34) V: uix unum et alterum uerbum habet ed Rom 

11, 2 Tim. iii 7, 8 15. Io. viii 39 . 19. Cf. Matt. iii 7 etc 22. Ps. lvii 
4(lviili3) 24. Phil.iiitg 35. lo. viiiqg 36. Gen. iii 1-5 
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negare conatur: contra quos, auxiliante ipso Domino Christo, hanc om 


disputationem suscepimus. 

Quibus adhuc dicendum est: Quid uobis adsumitis dicere patrem 
uestrum Abraham, et eius circumcisionem uos adseritis suscepisse? 
Abraham fide iustificatus est, non circumcisione: ita enim DICIT SCRIB- 
TVRA, CREDIDIT ABRAHAM DEO ET DEPVTATVM EST ILLI | AD IVSTITIAM, 45 . 
ET AMICVS DEI APPELLATVS EST. ergo Abraham non ex circumcisione 
iustificatus est sed ex fide ; credidit enim uerbis Dei et iustificatus est, 
et benedictionem a Deo consecutus est et ipse et semen fidei eius. 
nam considera, ne putes circumcisionem signum esse fidelium: ante 
Abraham omnes sancti incircumcisi fuerunt et puritate mentis Domino so 
placuerunt et populum christianum magis ipsi in se monstrarunt. _ per- 
curre ordinem in sacrosanctis litteris positum, et inuenies omnes ita esse 
ut dicimus. primo ipse Adam, qui manibus’ Dei plasmatus est, incir- 
cumcisus permansit, deinde Abel iustus, Enos et Enhoc, Noe et Mel- 
cisedech SACERDOS SVMMI DEI: isti omnes neque circumcisi, ut 55 
diximus, secundum carnem fuerunt, neque discretiones escarum 
habuerunt. nam de Abraham quod circumcisionem dicitur accepisse, 
illa circumcisio non habet premium salutis | sed signum datum fuerat 
generis ; circumcisio uero salutaris covdis est, per quam interioris ho- 
minis circumcisionem et exterior homo custoditur a uitiis. nam 60 
aduerte : dictum fuerat ad Iesum filium Naue ut faceret CVRTELLOS EX 
PETRA ET SECVNDO circumcideret FILIOS ISRAHEL. SECVNDO: quid 
habuit iam primo circumcisis abscidere? sed spiritaliter intellegi 
oportet, quia per legem, id est per praecepta legis, circumcisis ab idolo- 
rum cultu oportet SECVNDO per aeuangelium circumcidi. 65 

V. Dicunt adhuc Iudaei ‘Filii sumus Abrahae’. quibus dicimus: 
Filii Abrahae estis, sed ex ancilla, de qua scribtum est EICE ANCILLAM 
ET FILIVM EIVS, NON ENIM HERES ERIT FILIVS ANCILLAE CVM FILIO 
LIBERAE. nos in gloria Dei FILII LIBERAE SVMVS; uester Ismahel 
pater est unde genus ducitis, noster uero pater Isaac est unde ducimus § 
genus—IN ISAAC inquid VOCABITVR TIBI SEMEN—ille sanctissimus Isaac, 


42. quid V: quoded Rom = 44. circumcisionem 45. fol. 855 47. uerbis 
V: uerbo ed Rom 51. populum christianum magis V: legendum fortasse populi 
christiani imaginem 53. primo V: primus ed Rom 55. isti V: iusti ed Rom 
58. fol. 86a 59. circumcisio . . . abscidere (/, 63): octo linearum uix ullae 
reliquiae exstant in ed Rom 62. circumcideret et V ut uid 64. precepta V 
circumcisis V: circumcidi ed Rom 

V. 4. libere V5, ueroV: om ed Rom 


44. Rom. iv 3, lac. ii 23, Gen. xv 6 53. Cf. Cypr. Test. i 8 Item quod Adam 
primus a Deo factus incircumcisus et Abel iustus et Enoch ... et Noe... et 
Melchisedech sacerdos 55. Gen. xiv18 61. los, v 2-4: Cypr. Test. i 8 

V. 2. Gal. iv 30 (Gen, xxi10) 4. Gal.iv3:1 6, Gen. xxi 12, Rom, ix7 
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quem desiderantibus parentibus | et aeuo iam fessis ad solacium senec- 
tutis Dominus promiserat nasciturum. iste est Isaac qui ‘typum’ 
domini ‘ Christi portabat’, de quo dicitur quia IN SEMINE TVO BENEDI- 
10 CENTVR OMNES GENTES : NON DIXIT IN SEMINIBVS TAMQVAM IN MVLTIS, 
SED IN SEMINE TVO, QVOD EST CHRISTVS, iste est sanctissimus Isaac 
qui patiens ad uictimam ducebatur, clementissimi patris praecipua 
proles, qui, ut diximus, Christi imaginem gestans, nec genitoris imperio 
contradixit nec uictimam suscipere recusawit. ergo iste pater noster 
15 probatur. ° 

Vestra Hierusalem terrena ciuitas mater est, nostra HIERVSALEM 
caelestis ciuitas MATER : illa uestra quae periit, haec nostra quae per- 
manet. semper uos priores, nos sequentes, quia Estmahel prior, deinde 
Isaac, quia QVI PRIMI NOVISSIMI ET QVI NOVISSIMI PRIMI. scribtum est 

20 ERITIS GENTES IN CAPVT, INCREDVLVS AVTEM POPVLVS IN CAVDA. 

Nam et ipse Isaac duos filios genuit, Esau et Iacob, | de quibus 
dictum fuerat ad Reé/eccam coniugem Isaac diuino responso DVAE 
GENTES IN VTERO TVO SVNT ET DVO POPVLI DE VENTRE TVO DIVIDENTVR 
ET POPVLVS POPVLVM SVPERAZIT ET MAIOR SERVIET MINORI, quia IACOB, 

25 INQVAM, DILEXI ESAV AVTEM ODIO HABVI. sed hoc iam superius 
memoratum est. 

Nam ipse etiam Iacob duas describitur habuisse uxores, unam ‘ Liam 
maiorem’ natu ‘ oculis infirmam’, aliam ‘ Rachel minorem speciosam’. 
illa Lia figuram ‘synagogae’ portabat, infirma, ut dictum est, oculis. 

30 quare infirma oculis? quia uisus synagogae languebat, et se in filiis 
infidelidus saepe plangebat. haec uero Rachel, quae ‘ figuram portabat 
aeclesiae’, de qua scribtum est SPECIOSI OCVLI TVI SICVT COLVMBAE, et 
iterum noster apostolus Paulus dicit de ea NON HABENS MACVLAM AVT 


RVGAM AVT ALIQVID HVIVSMODI: huius perspicuus et spiritalis fuerat 
35 uisus. 


7. fol. 866 et aeuo... portabat (/. 9): lineae codicis tres deficiunt in ed Rom 
euo V 10, seminibus ... sed in: om per homoeoarcton ? ed Rom 12. pre- 
cipuaV 14, suscipere V : fortasse legendum suscipise recusabitV 17. queV 
18. estmahel V, cf. Istrahel pro Israhel: et ismael ed Rom 21. fol. 874 
22. reueccam V 24. superauit V 25. hoc: haec ut uid V3; nisi malis haec 
++» Memorauimus 31. infidelibus scripsi cum ed Rom: infidelis Vs sepe V 


8. Gen, xvii 16-21 (Cypr.] de montibus Sina et Sion 3 (app. 106. 21) ‘ Isaac 

+. » typum in se portabat Christi’ g. Gen, xxii 18 10. Gal. iii 16 

16, terrena ciuitas: libros S. Augustmi de ciuitate Dei respicit noster? —_17. Gal. iv 26 

19. Matt. xx 16 etc 20. Deut xxviii 44: Cypr. Test. i 21 22. Gen. xxv 23: 

Cypr. Test. i 19; [Cypr.] de montibus 3 24. Mal, i 2, 3, Rom. ix 13: de 

* montibus 6 a5. Cf. 1 28-33 supra 27. Gen. xxix 16,17 Cypr. Test. i 20 

‘Iacob accepit uxores duas, maiorem Liam oculis infirmioribus typum synagogae, 

minorem speciosam Rachel typum ecclesiae’ 31. [Cypr.] de montibus 3 ‘ Rebecca 
figuram portat ecclesiae’ 32. Cant.i15 33. Eph. v 27 
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Nam et illud quod in mysterio loquitur apostolus, intellege | quam 
populo christiano conueniat : PRIMVS inquid HOMO DE TERRA TERRENVS, 
SECVNDVS VERO HOMO DE CAELO CAELESTIS ; QVALIS TERRENVS TALES ET } 
TERREN/, ET QVALIS CAELESTIS TALES ET CAELESTES. et lex secundum 
litteram a uobis accipitur, a nobis uero secundum spiritum quia LITTERA 4° 
OCCIDIT SPIRITVS AVTEM VIVIFICAT. Moyses namque (quod conmemo- 
rauimus) accipiens priores tabulas confractas proiecit, ideo ut ostenderet ; 
uestrum lapideum cor confractum et reprobatum, christianorum uero . 
diuinis legibus aptum adque seruandum. unde dicit scribtura de 
christiano populo QVI OSTENDVNT OPVS LEGIS GONSCRIBTVM IN CORDIBVS 45 

SVIS. cognoscens omnia haec, et ex lege et prophetis adhuc maiora 
~ considerans, sanctus apostolus Paulus separawit se a uobis, nec IVGVM | 
CVM INFIDELIBVs ducere uoluit, quia non est SOCIETAS LVMINI AD TENE- 

BRAS nec PARS FIDELICVMINFIDELI. conuertit se ad Christum, maxime 
quia ab eo erat | admonitus ut aé incredulitatis furore discederet, nec 5° 
populum christianum ultra uexaret. /vadidit se ergo Christo ut non iam 
sub Caesare sed sub Christo uiueret rege. 7 

VI. Sed dicunt Iudaei ‘Nos circumcisionem habemus pro signo 4 
salutis’. quibus dicimus: Si circumcisionem dicitis signum esse salutis, 1 
ergo feminae afut uos non habent signum salutis; aput nos avéem in 
signo Domini omnes pariter masculi feminaeque signantur. in signo q 
Domini signamur in fronte svPER DVOS POSTES DE SANGVINE AGNI DEI 5 q 
QVI TOLLIT PECCATA MVNDI. 

De quo iam tunc in lege fuerat scribtum quod in sancto aeuangelio_ - , 
conpletum esse dinoscitur, quando clamabatis dicentes SANGVIS EIVS 1 
SVPER NOS ET SVPER FILIOS NOSTROS: sed nobis haec salubriter conpetit- | 
dicere ‘Sanguis eius super nos et super filios nostros’; uobis ad con- 10 
demnationem, nobis uero ad salutem, quia alio uos proposito, alio j 
nos dicimus intellectu, uos furendo nos orando, | uos insultando nos 
supfliciter postulando, uos ex odio nos ex amore, UOS VT TRISTES nos 
autem VT SEMPER GAVDENTES.  uos latronem elegistis, quia OMNIS 
ANIMAL ad SIBI SIMILE conuertitur; nos Dominum elegimus, immo !5 

26. fol. 875 39. terreni: terrenus V secundum V: praem quae ed Rom i 
40. auobis V: om ed Rom a nobis... littera: om ed Rom 41. spiritus : ‘ 
spiritumV  namquequodV:namuted Rom 44. seruandum: I 40 reseruat 


47. separabit V 50. fol. 88a ab incredulitatis ... non habent (VI 3) : octo 
codicis linearum uix hic et illic uestigia pauca retinet ed Rom 
VIL 1. iudei V 3. femine V 4- in V: om ed Rom 12. fol. 886 
13. supliciterV omnis... simile dominum.. . quia V: domino 
elegimus seruire nos ergo, inquit apostolus ed Rom 
37- 1 Cor. xv 47,48 40. 2Cor.iii6 41. Ci 139 supra 45. Rom. ii 15 
47. 2 Cor. vi 14, 15 
VI. 3. CL Cypr. Test. i 8 illud signaculum feminis non proficit, signo autem i 
Domini omnes signantur 5. Exod. xii 7, Io. i 29 8. Matt. xxvii 25 
13. 2Cor.vito 14. Matt. xxvii 21, 22ef¢ Ecclus. xiii 15 (19) 
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magis Dominus nos elegit, quia DOMINI SVMVS. os secuti estis 
latronem Domino inproperantem, nos secuti sumus latronem Dominum 
adorantem et confitentem in crucem: DOMINE inquid MEMOR ESTO MEI 
CVM VENERIS IN REGNVM TVVM, cui Dominus ait AMEN DICO TIBI, 
20 HODIE MECVM ERIS IN PARADISSO. © beatum istum latronem, qui 
tantam repente meruit sanitatem et sub ipsa morte transiuit ad lucem. 
et isti duo latrones, unus uestram alter nostram ostendebat imaginem. 
Occidistis Dominum, et gratulamini: occidistis quidem, sed non 
occidistis tamen; occidistis uoluntate, sed non occidistis in ueritate, 
25 quia CHRISTVS IN AETERNVM MANET. iacuit quidem corpus | in 
monumento, sed Christus regnabat in caelo ; non enim poterat includere 
modica petra totius Dominum creaturae et omnia in manu tenentem. — 
iacebat ergo in modica illa petra, sed totam tenebat undique creaturam, 
qpia de ipso propheta dicebat IN MANV EIVS OMNES FINES TERRAE, et 
3° PATER DILIGIT FILIVM ET OMNIA DEDIT IN MANV EIVS. si enim anima 
non includitur in monumento cum corpore, multo magis diuinitas 
includi non potuit. ergo uiuit Christus in aeternum, sicut et sanctus 
angelus Gabriel dicebat ad gloriosam Mariam REGNAZIT IN DOMO IACOB 
IN AETERNVM ET REGNI EIVS NON ERIT FINIS. ; 
VII. Et septuagesimo primo psalmo de ipso dicitur ORIETVR IN 
DIEBVS EIVS IVSTITIA ET ABVNDANTIA PACIS: quando dicebat Qvi TE 
PERCVSSERIT IN MAXILLAM, PRAEBE ILLI.ET ALTERAM; ET QVI VVLT 
TECVM IVDICIO CONTENDERE ET TVNICAM TVAM TOLLERE, DIMITTE ILLI 
5 ET PALLEVM, quid Ivstivs quid utilius quam inpatientem patientia | 
superare, et damnis potius uincere quam lucrando peccare? et mudta 
sunt praecepta IvsTITIAE Domini saluatoris in sancto aeuangelio 
designata. et ne longum sit totum dicere, post aliquanta sequitur 
ET ABVNDANTIA PACIS DONEC EXTOLLATVR LVNA. ABVNDANTIA PACIS, 
10 quia ipse est fons purissimus pacis, in quo nullae sunt turbulentae lites, 
nulla amaritudo malitiae, sed omnis plenitudo dulcedinis omnisque 
tranquillitas bonitatis (de isto ipse Dauid propheta alio dicebat in loco 
GVSTATE ET VIDETE QVONIAM SVAVIS EST DOMINVS, BEATVS VIR QVI 


18. inquid memor esto V: memento ed Rom 20, istum . .’. isti (/. 22) V: 
ipsum... ipsi ed Rom 21. sanitatem V: sanctitatem ed Rom 25. fol. 89a 
27. modica petra... si enim anima (/, 30): septem codicis linearum nullum remanet 
uestigium in ed Rom 32. poterat ed Rom 33. regnauit V 

VII. 3. maxillam V: praem dextram ed Rom prebe V qui V: praem ei 
ed Rom 6. fol 896 uincere V ut uid: opprimi ed Rom et multa sunt 
conieci ; sunt enim ed Rom g. extollatur (cf. J. 23) V ut uid: auferatur ed Rom 
10. turbulente V 


16. Rom.xiv8 17. Luc. xxiii 39-43 25. Io. xii34 29. Ps. xciv (xev) 4 
30. Io. iii 35 33. Luc. i 33 
VII. 1, Ps, Ixxi (Ixxii)7 2. Matt.v 39,40 13., Ps. xxxiii (xxxiv) (8) 
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SPERAT IN EVM), quia Dominus dicebat PACEM MEAM DO VOBIS, PACEM 
MEAM RELINQVO VOBIS, IN HOC enim SCIENT OMNES HOMINES QVOD 15 
DISCIPVLI MEI ESTIS SI INVICEM DILIGATIs, et iterum dicebat BEATI 
PACIFICI QVONIAM IPSI FILII DEI VOCABVNTVR, BEATI PAVPERES SPIRITV 
QVONIAM IPSORVM EST REGNVM CAELORVM. ET ABVNDANTIA inquid | 
PACIS DONEC EXTOLLATVR LVNA: INNA 

nefas/am 
tenebrarum dissipat noctem adque luce claritatis serena /una 20 
dici/ur aecclesia, uel quia crescit adque decrescit tempore pacis uel 
persecutionis crescit credentium lucris, et aliquando, diximus, 
tenebratur cum persecufione wexantur, sed postmodum EXTOLLITVR 
et erigitur cum ad caelestia regna, Domino auxiliante, perducitur. 
sequitur in psalmo ET DOMINABITVR A MARI VSQVE AD MARE ET 25 
A FLVMINIBVS VSQVE AD TERMINOS ORBIS TERRAE, hoc est per uni- 
ueysas gentes et per totum mundum, qua se longe lateque diffusus 
oceani ambitus ducit, et omnium terrarum fines includit. sequitur 
IN CONSPECTV EIVS PROCIDENT ETHIOPES ET INIMICI EIVS TERRAM 
LINGENT. ETHIOPES illi sunt spiritus tenebrarum, qui IN CONSPECTV 3° 
Domini, id est in aduentu eius, turbati | 


INIMICI inquid £Z/VS TERRAM LINGENT: ipsi sevfentes qui lubricis 
gressibus prouo/uti duplicato adque contracto corpore in terra uolwuntur q 
et uelut lassi adque fatigati.-non iam sedere sed lambere TERRAM 
dicunftur ; quomodo et isti Jvdaei TERRAM lambiunt, hoc est terrenam 35 
litteram et carnalem astutiam diligunt, spiritalem uero gratiam non 
requirunt. sequitur in psalmo REGES TARS/S ET INSVLAE MVNERA 
OFFERVNT, REGES ARABVM ET SABA DONA ADDVCVNT, oriens et occidens; 
quod manifestatum est denuo in sancto aeuangelio, quando MAGI 
VENERVNT portantes MVNERA, AVRVM TVS ET MVRRA, AVRVM Offerentes 4° 
ut regi praetiosam fidem, Tvs suaue sacrificium laudis ut Deo, MVRRAM 
ad indicium | et obsequium sepzlturae. item AVRvM regi, Tvs sacerdoti, 
MVRRAM sacrificio, quia Christus Dominus et rex est et sacerdos et 
sacrificium: quia rex est ipse ait, EGO AVTEM CONSTITVTVS SVM REX 


19. fol. goa _—pacis . . . multi uexantur (/. 23): nihil descripsit ed Rom, non 
omnia vestituere contigit Antonio Spagnolo fol. gob. Initio huius paginae tres 
lineas describere non ualuit A. Spagnolo, sed nouem ed Rom 33. uolbuntur V } 
35. lambiunt: lambire nonnisi e Venantio Fortunato laudat Neue-Wagener Formen- 
lehreiii252 terraenamV 437. tarsis: terrae uf uid V, etitaed Rom 40, murra 
V: fortasse legendum murram ut in Il. 41, 43. eandem munerum interpretationem 
habes in homilia S. Maximi de Natale Domini (J. 7.S. xvi 162) 42. fol. g1 a 
sepolturae V 


14. lo. xiv 27 15. Io. xiii 35 16. Matt.v9g 17. Matt. v3 25. Ps. 
Jxxi (Ixxii)8 29. 37. 6b. 10-40. Matt. iit, 11 44. Ps. ii 6 
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45 AB Eo, quod sacerdos Tv inquid ad eum Pater sacERDOS IN AETERNVM 
SECVNDVM ORDINEM MELCHISEDHEC, sacrificium apostolus Paulus ait 
QVI SE {PSVM OBTVLIT OBLATIONEM ET HOSTIAM DEO IN ODOREM BONAE 
SVAVITATIS. AVRVM TVS ET MVRRAM: AVRVM rex quaerit, id est 
electa corda, Tvs Deus orationes castas et bonas IN ODOREM BONAE 

5° FRAGLANTIAE, MVRRAM ad sepulturam sanctorum, quia PRETIOSA EST 
IN CONSPECTV DOMINI MORS SANCTORVM EIVS. ergo undique populi 
ad Christum MVNERA perferunt. sequitur in psalmo ET ADORABVNT 
EVM OMNES REGES TERRAE, OMNES GENTES SERVIENT El. quod inple- 
tum uidemus ; quia ubique nomen Domini Christi adoratur ab omnibus 

55 regibus, dumtaxat | christianis, omnibusque gentibus. sed etsi sunt 
aliqui reges aut gentes aliquae quae nolunt adorare, sicuti et uos Iudaei, 
manet carcer aeternus, manet iudicium Dei. DEvs ait propheta MANI- 
FESTVS VENIET, DEVS NOSTER ET NON SILEBIT. qui uenit ‘in humilitate 
occultus, ueniet in potestate manifestus’: tunc VIDEBIT EVM OMNIS 

60 caRO, id est omnis homo, quia OMNES STABIMVS ANTE TRIBVNAL 
CHRISTI, VT RECIPIAT VNVSQVISQVE PROPRIA CORPORIS PROVT GESSIT, 
SIVE BONVM SIVE MALVM. nam et in ipso psalmo in capite ait DEVs 
IVDICIVM TVVM REGI DA ET JVSTITIAM TVAM FILIO REGIS, quia REX 
et FILIVS REGIS ipse est Dominus Christus; et in conclusione psalmi 

65 dicit REPLESITVR GLORIA EIVS OMNIS TERRA. FIAT, FIAT, et nos 
dicimus consentientes sancto prophetae cum Domini uoce AMEN. AMEN, 
hoc est ‘ Vere, fideliter’, iteratio autem sermonis ista confirmationem 
in se continet ueritatis. Deo gratias. ergo conuincuntur | euidenter 
ludaei. 

VIII. Deo inuante, sic dicamus contra eos non studio nocendi, ut 
eos deuictos perimamus. absit! a nobis spiritale proelium pro hominum 
salute geritur, ARMA NOSTRA NON sint CARNALIA SED FORTIA A DEO. 
itaque saluare eos conuersos quaerimus, et sub regis nostri Christi 

5 dicione conuertere. non ergo litem quaerimus quia ueritatem inquiri- 
mus. militamus enim sub rege pacifico et pacis castra sectamur ; 
ideoque eos, ut dixi, uolumus de tempestivis fluctibus erroris ad 


48. suabitatis V 50. fraglantiae: ita V quia . . . sanctorum: om per 
homoeoteleuton ed Rom 53. serbient V 55. fol.g1b 58. silebit ut uid V: 
tardabit ed Rom 61. propria corporis: scil. non ra Tod owparos sed ra Tov 
Omparos 62. in 1°: om V*, supplet V® 65. repleuiturV fol. 

VIII. 3. a V: fortasse per dittographiam post fortia 4. conuersos quaerimus 
V ut uid: cupimus ed Rom §. dicione : legere non potuit ed Rom 6. enim: 
om ed Rom 7. tempestibis V 


45. Ps. cix (cx) 4 47- Eph. v 2 50. Ps, cxv 6 (cxvi 15) 52. Ps, Ixxi 
(Ixxii) 11 57. Ps. xlix (l) 3: Cypr. de bon. pat. 22 (413. 22) 58. Cypr. de 
bon. pat. 23 (414. 22) 59. Is, xl 5 60. Rom, xiv 10, 2 Cor. v Io 62. Ps. 
Ixxi (Ixxii) 1 65. 16. 18 

VIII, 3. 2 Cor. x4 
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portum salutis perducere, et per atrium ueritatis in domum regalem 
Domini nostri introducere, ut fiant de inimicis amici et de antichristis 
christiani. uideant pascuam spiritalem, uideant (si merentur) caeleste 
conuiuium, uideant dominicam mensam adque sacrorum ministeriorum 
fulgentem ornatum, et cantent nobiscum cum Dauid profheta sanctis- 
simo dicentes DOMINVS PASCIT ME ET NIHIL MIHI DEERIT: IN LOCO 
PASCVAE, IBI ME CONLOCAVIT | et iterum QVAM AMABILIA SVNT TABERNA- 
CVLA TVA, DOMINE VIRTVTVM ; CONCVPISCIT ET DEFICIT ANIMA MEA IN 
ATRIA DOMINI. 

Sed huic persuasioni contendunt impii Iudaei maluntque mori quam 
uinci, dicentes ‘Nos unum colimus Deum, sicut scribtum est in libris 
Moysi NON ERVNT TIBI DII ALII ABSQVE ME et DOMINVM DEVM TVVM 
ADORABIS ET ILLI SOLI SERVIES et AVDI ISRAHEL DOMINVS DEVS TVVS 
DOMINVS VNVS EST. hoc praeceptum’ clamant ‘patribus datum est, 
quod nos seruare oportet et conuenit’. quibus dicimus Dicite ergo, 
cur patres uestri relicto isto uno Deo ad idola conuersi sunt ET 
FECERVNT VITVLVM IN CHOREB ET ADORAVERVNT SCVLPTILE ET INMV- 
TAVERVNT GLORIAM SVAM IN SIMILITVDINEM VITVLI MANDVCANTIS 
FENVM et SERVIEBANT MILITIAE CAELI.  aiunt uiderint: nos 
nescimus’, quibus dicimus Audite ergo et discite : ideo ista admonitio 
a Deo dabatur, ut ad se conuerteret | uniuersos, e¢ fopulum praecipitem 
ad peccandum, et semper noua sibimet sacrificia conquirentem, a ne- 


fanda intentione frenaret et a uitiis mz/fis uel inlecebris reuocaret. 30 


consfirauerant enim iam isti in Aegyptum supersti/ionibus falsis animum 
dare et per carnes et diuersas aefulas luxuriose peccare. inde sidi 
lucos, inde inlicita sacrificia praesumpsere, inde deos multos, inde 
falsa figmenta et inania idola. idcirco uolens eos, ut diximus, Dominus 


a tantis erroribus ad cultum suae maiestatis conuertere, sacro frequen- 35 


ter intonabat eloquio dicens NON ERVNT TIBI DII ALII ABSQVE ME et 
DOMINVM DEVM TVVM ADORABIS ET ILLI SOLI SERVIES et AVDI ISRAHEL 
DOMINVS DEVS TVVS DOMINVS VNVS EST. nam ut certo sciatis quae sit 
fides christiana, nos istum unum Dominum inuisibilem incorporalem 


inmortalem, sine origine et sine fine, credimus colimus et ueneramur| 4° 


11, adque... ornatum: om ed Rom 12, nobicum V* profheta V 
1p fol. 926 17. contendunt : ita V ut uid, sed legendum fortasse contradicunt 
21. praceptum V* 23. quur V 26. aiunt: adiunt V 28. fol. 934 uni- 
uersos ... luxuriose peccare (/, 32): mouem codicis lineas describere non ualuit ed 
Rom, omnia fere detexit A. Spagnolo 30. fraenaret V 31. superstinionibus V w# 
uid: malis fortasse super opinionibus 33- inde 1° V: +sibi 2° ed Rom 
presumpsere V3. istum V: ipsum ed Rom 


13. Ps. xxii (xxiii) 1, 2 14. Ps, Ixxxiii (Ixxxiv) 1, 2 (2, 3) 19, 20, Exod. 
xx 3 Deut. vi 13, vi 4: Cypr. ad Fort. 2 (322. 23, 24, 323. 11) 23. Ps. ev (evi) 
19, 20 26. Act. vii 42, Hier, vii 18 36, 37. Exod. xx 3, Deut, vi 13, vi 4: 
cf. l. 19 supra 
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sanctissimum 
aut uidere aut audire mereamini. 
1X. Sed quia studium gerimus praedicandae ueritatis, ideoque post 
quae diximus adhuc diuina sumimus testimonia ut probemus Christum 
Deum et Dei Filium esse, sicut iam in aliquantis exposuimus, dicit 
Deus omnipotens Pater ad Moysen in Deuteronomio de Christo Filio 
5 suO PROPHETAM SVSCITABO ILLIS DE FRATRIBVS EORVM SICVT TE, ET 
DABO VERBVM MEVM IN OS EIVS ET LOQVETVR AD EOS QVAECVMQVE 
DIXERO ILLI: ET SI QVIS NON AVDIERIT PROPHETAM ILLVM, EGO VINDI- 
CABO, et iterum in Regnorum legimus | libro svsctraBo MIHI SACERDO- 
TEM FIDELEM QVI OMNIA QVAE SVNT IN CORDE MEO FACIK&T et in sancto 
10 euangelio ipse Pater dicit HIC EST FILIVS MEVS DILECTISSIMVS IN QVO 
BENE CONPLACVI, IPSVM AVDITE. in ueteri testamento ait ET QVI NON 
AVDIERIT PROPHETAM ILLVM INTER/ET DE POPVLO SvO: in nowo dicit 
_ IPSVM AVDITE: uide quam similis sibi sermo et conueniens sit, ut ipse 
prodetur esse PROPHETA qui est Christus Dominus FiLivs Dei. Profheta 
15 dicitur Patris, sed est Dominus profhetarum ; Patris merito profheta, 
ut auctoris sui praedicator, ceteris autem gratiam profhetiae ipse con- 
tribuens. nam sicut Profheta et Angelus uocatur a Patre, ita scribtum 
est ECCE MITTO ANGELVM MEVM ANTE FACIEM TVAM, QVI PRAEPARAZIT 
VIAM TVAM ANTE TE, OBSERVA EVM ET OBAVDI EI ET NE FVERIS INO- 
20 BOEDIENS El, NON ENIM DEERIT TIBI: NOMEN ENIM MEVM EST IN ILLO. 
unde et ipse Dominus Christus dicebat in sancto aeuangelio | EGO VENI 
IN NOMINE PATRIS MEI ET NON SVSCEPISTIS ME: CVM ALIVS VENERIT 
IN NOMINE SVO, ILLVM ACCIPIETIS. et Dauid dicebat BENEDICTVS QVI 
VENIT IN NOMINE DOMINI. ; 
25 Sed dicit Iudaeus: ‘Nos non credimus nec uobis nec aeuangelio.’ 
accedamus ergo paulo latius ad diuinas Moysi ét ceterorum profheta- 
rum litteras, et inde ueritatis regulam perquiramus, et quae iam protulimus 
fol. 935. Initio huius paginae nouem lineae deficiunt eheu in editione nostra, decem 
in ed Rom 
IX. 1, praedicande V 2. que V 4. deutoronomio V §. profhetam V 
6. meum V: eius ed Rom 7. profhetam V 8. fol. 944 libro V: om ed 
Rom g. omnia V: in omnia ed Rom sancto V: om ed Rom II, con- 
placuit V in ueteri . . . quam similis (/. 13) V: plura deficiunt in ed Rom 
12. profhetam V 13. sit ut ipse V: ipsis sit ipse ed Rom 14. prouetur V: 
probatur ed Rom profhetaV profheta2°V_ 15. profhetarumV_profheta V 
16. predicator V profhetiae V 17. profheta V 18, preparauit V 
1g. ante te V: omed Rom 21. fol.g4b 22. suscepisti V ut uid 25, dicit 
«++ Moysi (/, 26): dicitur (cetom) ed Rom iiudeusV 26. profhetarum V 
IX. §. Deut. xviii 18, 19 8. 1 Reg. ii 35 10, Matt. xvii 5 18, Exod. 


xxiii 20, 21 (Cypr. Test. ii 5 [67. 18]), Marc. i 2 21. Io. v 43: Cypr. Test. ii 15 
23. Ps. cxvii (cxviii) 26: Cypr. Test. ii 15 
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repetamus. dicit beatus Moyses in libro Geneseos inluminatus Spiritu 
sancto IN PRINCIPIO FECIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM: adtende statim 
illud quia a PRINCIPIO coepit et PRINCIPIVM nominauit, quod nos go 
intellegimus Christum, PRINCIPIVM dictum IN quo DEvs Pater FECIT 
CAELVM ET TERRAM; Caelestia pariter et terrena 1N Christo fecit, id 
est in ipsius uirtute qui iubentis inperio ministrabat. 1N ipso FECIT 
qui quod iussum est adinpleuit, quia de Patre scribtum est | 1PSE DIXIT 
ET FACTA SVNT, IPSE MANDAVIT ET CREATA SUNT. Omnia ergo IN 35 
PRINCIPIO, id est in Christo, FECIT DEVS, CAELVM ET TERRAM. nam 
(quia, licet iam superius dixerimws, iterum repetimus, ne forsitam 
uestrae aures aperiantur et percipiaz¢ uerbum Dei), Christus PRINCIPIVM 
esse manifesta ratione probatur. ex ipsius enim persona propheta 
clamat DOMINVS CREAVIT ME PRINCIPIO VIARVM SVARVM IN OPERA SVA, ‘40 
ANTE SAECVLA FVNDAVIT ME; et iterum ex persona Sapientiae ipse 
Christus de se dicit per profhetam EGO EX ORE ALTISSIMI PRODI/1, 
PRIMOGENITA ANTE OMNEM CREATVRAM. ergo in isto Filio et per 
istum, sicut saepius dictum est, Deus Pater omnipotens omnia fecit, 
sicut iterum in psalmo dicebat IN CAPITE LIBRI SCRIBTVM EST DE ME. 45 

Sed dicit Iudaeus: ‘Ipse qui dixit, ipse et fecit.’ cui dicimus: Et 
quid necesse erat ut diceret, si non erat alius qui audiret et faceret? 
numquid sibi | dicebat Fiat. 

Sed iterum dicit Iudaeus: ‘Ad angelos dixit.’ quibus dicimus: 
Sed non sic refert scribtura FECERVNT ANGELI, sed habet ET FECIT 5° - 
DEVS. 

X. Clamat autem Iudaeus et dicit: : ‘Quomodo diécitis christiani filium 
habere Deum? numguid filium Deus inuisibilis et incorruptibilis genuit?’ 
quibus iterum respondemus: Sicut Dominus ait £¢0 D/x/ DIL ESTIS ET 
FILII ALTISSIMI OMNES ; SI ILLOS DIXIT DEOS et fi/éos Altissimi AD Qvos 
SERMO DEI FACTVS EST, ET NON POTEST SOLVI SCRIBTVRA, MIHI ait 5 
Dominus IRASCIMINI QVIA DIXI FILIVS DEI SVM? $i NON FACIO OPERA 

PATRIS MEI, NOLITE MIHI CREDERE; QVOD SI MIHI NON VVLTIS CREDERE, 


32. terraena V 34- qui quod V: quidquid ed Rom fol. 95 4 36. idest — 
in Christo V : om ed Rom nam quia... dominus (/. 40): sex fere codicis lineas 
legere non potuited Rom 39. prophete ut uid V 42. profhetamV__prodibi V 
44. sepius V AS: in capite: sc, Gen. i 1 46. iudeus V 48. fol. 956 
49. iudeus V fo. sic refert ... genuit (x 2): per sex codicis lineas deficiunt 
nonnulla in apographo Antonii Spagnolo, plura in ed Rom 

X. 1. iudeus V 3. ait... omnes partim legit A. Spagnolo, lacunas “go 
suppleut: nonne dictum est in lege uestra quia ego dixi Dii estis et filii Altissimi 
carissimi ed Rom 5. solbi V 6. dixit ut wid V 7. quod si V: si autem 
facio, et si ed Rom 


2g. Gen. it 34. Ps. cxlviii 5 40. Prov. viii 22, 23 42. Ecclus. xxiv 3 
45. Ps. xxxix(xl)8(7) 50, Gen. i 27 
X. 3. Ps, Ixxxi (Ixxxii)6 4. Io. x 34-38 
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4 
VEL OPERIBVS CREDITE. deinde dicimus: Quid uidetur Iudaeis illud 
quod ait Dauid ex persona sine dubio Christi DOMINVS DIXIT AD ME, 
10 FILIVS MEVS ES TV EGO HODIE GENVI TE? et iterum ex persona Patris 
dicit ipse profheta sanctissimus Dauid:| ad Filium TECVM PRINCIPIO IN 
DIE VIRTVTIS TVAE IN SPLENDORIBVS SANCTORVM, EX VTERO ANTE | 
LVCIFERVM GENVI TE: quem genuit, uel de quo, dicat Iudaeus. 
Dicit ergo: ‘Creditis quia. genuit Deus?’ respondemus: Sic pro- 
15 phetae dixerunt, et ita nos credimus. genuit enim, sed ut Deus, 
inpassibiliter incorruptibiliter inefabiliter, et wf prius dictum est, 
Spiritus spiritum Deus Deum, sancte divine genwit, sicu¢ decuit Deo 
generare. genuit Dominus Dominum, lux lucem, splendor splendorem, 
potens potentem, rex regem, unus unum, solus solum, aeternus aeternum, 
20 uirtus uirtutem, creator creatorem. et haec iam diximus, et dicimus, 
ut ualemus: ceterum illud inexplicabile est et indicibile, quod est Pater 
et Filius, Filius Patris, Verbum Patris, uirtus et sapientia Patris, in 
quo et per quem fecit Pater omnia. hoc Verbum intellege Filium Dei, 
quem misit pro salute mundi, sicut profheta dixit MisiT VERBVM SVVM 
25 ET SANAVIT EOS. | ergo Filius Dei dicitur qui est Verbum Patris: non 
ut tu carneo et culpabili sensu intellegis, Deum carnaliter nos dicere 
genuisse. nam audi Eseiam sanctum profhetam de Christo dicentem 
GENERATIONEM AVTEM EIVS QVIS ENARRABIT? numquid dici uel 
explicari potest quomodo Pater Filium genuerit siue Verbum protulerit ? 


. 30 Dicit Iudaeus: ‘Volo intellegere quemadmodum ista de Christo 


credatis.’ ad quem dicimus: Audi, scribtum est Patre dicente TECVM 
PRINCIPIO IN DIE VIRTVTIS TVAE IN SPLENDORIBVS SANCTORVM, EX 
VTERO ANTE LVCIFERVM GENVI TE. qui dicit TE alium ostendit esse, 
hoc est secundum a se Filium suum, ad quem dicit TE: TE qui dicit 

35 et sui loquentis et ad quem loquitur duas declarat esse personas. EX 
VTERO ait ANTE LVCIFERVM GENVI TE: VTERVM hic maiestatis sensum 
intellege, inenarrabilem plenitudinem profundumque | mysterium Dei, 
inconpraehensibilem sapientiam ; ANTE LVCIFERVM GENVI TE uel ante 
caeli ornatum uel ante Spiritus sancti initium, quia ipse Spiritus sanctus 

4° LVCIFER dicitur, qui lucem ueritatis et bonae fidei mentibus humanis 
infundit, quique per prophetas aeterni solis Christi ut LvciFeR aduentum 
saepissime nuntiauit. 

8, uidetur V: +dictumed Rom 11. profhetaV fol.g6a 13. ueldequo.,. 
sicut decuit (/. 17): dimidiam fere partem legere non ualuited Rom 14. profhetae V 
16. et ut seripsi: et Vutuid 17. sancte diuine, of II 46: sanctae diuinae ut uid V 
24. profheta V 25. sanabit V = fol.965 27. profhetam V 29. sine V: 
deused Rom 30, dicit Iudaeus (iudeus V): om ed Rom queadmodum wf uid V 
36. sensum V: fortasse legendum sensu uel sinum 37. intelligoed Rom _inenarra- 
bile ut widV = fol.g7@ 39. ipse: ispse V 40, et bonae: et bone V; mallem 
adque 41. profhetasV 42. sepissime V 

Ps.ii7 11. Ps,cix(cx)3 16. 46-50 22. 1Cor.i24 Gen.i1, 
lo. i3 24. Ps. evi(evii) 20 28, Is. 1iii8 31. Ps. cix (cx) 3 
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XI. Nam iste Dominus Christus Filius Dei multis sanctis et ante 
uisus est et prius apparuisse dinoscitur ; Abrahae et Iacob et Moysi, 
et filiis Israhel In COLVMNA IGNIS et NVBIS, de quo Deus Pater dixerat 
ECCE EGO MITTO ANGELVM MEVM ANTE FACIEM TVAM QVI PARABIT VIAM 


TVAM ANTE TE; et filio Naue ipse uisus est, cui et dicebat EGO svM 5 


PRINCEPS MILITIAE VIRTVTIS DOMINI. utique et Filius est Patris, et 
ANGELVs eius dicitur id est nuntius, et PROPHETA et SACERDOS et PVER 
et ADVOCATVS et VIRTVS et SAPIENTIA et cetera. nam quia Abrahae 
uisus est, audi scribturam dicentem | VOCAVIT ANGELVS DOMINI ABRA- 
HAM DE CAELO ET AIT, ABRAHAM ABRAHAM NE INICIAS MANVM TVAM 
SVPER PVERVM NEQVE FECERIS EI QVICQVAM: NVNC ENIM COGNOVI 
QVIA TIMES DOMINVM DEVM TVVM ET NON PEPERCISTI FILIO TVO 
DILECTISSIMO PROPTER ME; et quando uenerunt TRES VIRI et apparue- 
runt sedenti AD ILICEM MAMBRE, unde in sequentibus if inuenies 
scribtum quia PLVIT DOMINVS A DOMINO IGNEM ET SVLFVR super duas 
ciuitates Sodomam et Gomoram. audis quia DOMINVS A DOMINO PLUIT : 
quis DOMINVS A quo DOMINO, nisi Filiys a Patre? nam ipse apparuit 
et Iacob, et CONLVCTATVS EST CVM EO, unde ait ipse Iacob vipI DEVM 
FACIE AD FACIEM, ET SALVA FACTA EST ANIMA MEA: utique in figura 
corporis Christum uiderat quam erat postea suscepturus, cum quo et 
CONLVCTATVR. nam de Patre scribtum est QVEM VIDIT HOMINVM NEMO 
NEQVE VIDERE POTEST; et iterum NON POTEST ait ipse Deus Pater 
HOMO FACIEM MEAM VIDERE ET VIVERE. ipse ANGELVS | DOMINI qui 
et Christus APPARVIT Moysi in rubo IN IGNE, ipseque dixit EGO svM 
DEVS ABRAHAM ET DEVS ISSAAC ET DEVS IACOB: qui dictus est ANGELVS 
primo DomINI1 in igne apparuisse, ipse locutus deinde dicitur et dixisse 
EGO SVM DEVS ABRAHAM et ISAAC et 1AcoB. Iesu quoque filio Naue 
in ripa fluminis stanti AD HIERICO apparuisse refertur ipsum Dominum 
Christum gladium fenentem IN MANY, cui cum diceret Iesus REX NOSTER 
ES AN ADVERSARIORVM? ait Dominus ad eum EGO SVM PRINCEPS 
MILITIAE VIRTVTIS DOMINI, iste est PRINCEPS principatum gerens, 


XI. 5. cui: quiV 7. profhetaV 9. fol.g74  uocabitV to, ne inicias 
scripsi: ne inficias ut uid V, non extendes ed Rom 11, neque feceris .. . mambre 
(1. 14): legere non potuited Rom _— 14, ita seripsi: ibiutuidV 17. quis: quia 
ut uid V:quied Rom 18. et: ei ut uid V 20, ~et conluctatur seripsi: et 
conluctatus ut uid V ; malis fortasse est conluctatus cum ed Rom 23. fol. 984 
24. et V: fortasse legendum est 26-28. locutus ... Iesu quoque ... refertur: 
haec quattuor uerba legere non potuit ed Rom 29. rex: tla ut uid V, of. L. 32 
31. principatum gerens scripst: principatum querens V 


XI. 3. Exod. xiii2t 4, Exod. xxiiiz0, Marki2 5. los.v14 7. Deut, 
xviii 18 : 1 Reg. ii 35: Is. lii 13: 1 Io. ii r: 1 Cor. i 24 g. Gen, xxii 11, 12 
13. Gen. xviii 1, 2 15. Gen, xix 24 18. Gen. xxxii 24, 30 a1. 1 Tim, 
22, Exod, xxxiii20 23. Exod. iii 2, 6 28, Ios. v 13,14 
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ipseque REX a Patre CONSTITVTVS, ipso testante et dicente EGO AVTEM 
CONSTITVTVS SVM REX AB EO. 
Nam et in quodam psalmo ex persona ipsius Christi loquentis dicebat 
35 Dauid INMOLA DEO SACRIFICIVM LAVDIS ET REDDE ALTISSIMO VOTA 
TVA, ET INVOCA ME IN DIE PRESSVRAE ET ERIPIAM TE ET GLORIFICABIS 
ME. admonet in istis uersiculis 1NMOLARI deberi Deo Patri, et se 
INvocaRI | ut auxilietur supflicibus suis; prout diceret ‘ Redde Patri 
obsequium laudis, et ego tibi praestabo auxilium ; protegentis honora 
40 genitorem, et me inuenies adiutorem’. unde ipse et in sancto 
aeuangelio dicebat EGO HONORIFICO PATREM MEVM ET VOS INHONORA- 
TIS ME. 
. Nos ergo christiani vNvM, ut diximus, DEVM .PATREM credimus et 
confitemur, ET VNVM DOMINVM nostrum 1ESVM CHRISTVM Filium eius, 
45 quem et lex et profhetae locuti sunt; et per ipsum Deum Patrem 
oramus, et ipsi gratias agimus, quia et ipse Saluator ita nobis mandavzit, 
dicens et omnibus credere uolentibus HAEC EST VITA AETERNA VT 
COGNOSCANT TE SOLVM VERVM DEVM ET QVEM MISISTI 1ESVM CHRISTVM. 
ergo cognoscentes praecepta saluatoris nostri Christi unum Deum 


50 Patrem per ipsum semper laudemus, CVI EST GLORIA IN SAECVLA, 
AMEN. 


38. fol. 986 suplicibus V 39. prestabo V 41. inhonorastis ed Rom 
43- ut diximus V : om (sine lacunae indicio)ed Rom 45. profhetaeV 46, manda- 
bitV 49. precepta V 


32- Ps. ii 6 35. Ps. xlix (1) 14, 15 41. lo. viii 49 43- 1 Cor. viii 6: 
Symbolum Nicaenum Io. xvii3, 50. Rom. xi 36 efe 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE JOHANNINE ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY 
MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


THE day is perhaps over when the use of the Fourth Gospel as 
a historical source for the life of Jesus either exposed the user to the 
charge of credulity at the hands of critics, or at least threw upon him 
the onus of defending its historicity by elaborate arguments or else pro- 
ducing some independent confirmation of its statements. While the 
problems of its authorship and structure still remain unsolved, and 
while its discourses and dialogues often set forth the theological views 
of its author rather than the words of the persons of whom‘he writes, 
the established accuracy of many of its historical and geographical 
details ' furnishes quite sufficient grounds for taking at least the narrative 
portion seriously, and for assuming that it rests on as reliable a tradition 
as the synoptic story, unless definite reasons to the contrary are forth- 
coming in the case of any special incident. If so much as this can be 
said without defying the dicta of modern critical experts, the vindication 
of historicity may perhaps be held to cover the general chronological 
scheme of the Gospel—always allowing for doubts that may be raised 
in regard to the position and interpretation of particular episodes and 
accidental dislocations of the text. It is the purpose of this article to 

‘ discuss, on the basis of the view here set forth, two or three points in 
connexion with the early ministry of Jesus, as recorded in the first four 
chapters of the Gospel. 

The story opens with a sort of diary extending over seven consecutive 
days, which we must presume to have fallen shortly after the ‘Temptation 
and shortly before the first Passover of the ministry (ii 13). ‘The seven 
days are marked as follows :— 

1. The Jewish Deputation to the Baptist (i 19-28). 

2. The first designation of Jesus by the Baptist as ‘the Lamb of 
God’ (i 29-34). 

3. The second such designation: Jesus followed by Andrew and 
another (i 35-40). 

4. Andrew brings Simon to Jesus (i 41-42).* 


1 Moffatt INT. 541-550. 

2 Adopting the reading mpai (‘early next morning’—so MSS b and e of the Old 
Latin version, and the Sinaitic Syriac) instead of the difficult mpHrov in v.41. The 
mparov is generally taken to imply that, after Andrew had first brought Simon to 
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5. The call of Philip and Nathanael and the journey to Galilee 
(i 43-51). 

6. A blank. 

7. The Marriage-Feast at Cana (ii 1-11).'' 

Then comes a stay of ‘not many days’ at Capernaum with his 
mother, brothers, and disciples (ii 12),’ after which Jesus goes up to 
Jerusalem because the Passover is at hand. On arrival there he turns 
the traders out of the Temple courts (ii 13-22), and later has his inter- 
view with Nicodemus. In this dating of the cleansing of the Temple, 
the Fourth Gospel is at issue with the other three, which agree in 
placing that incident at the end of the ministry, a week before Jesus’s 
death. Apart from those who for harmonistic reasons believe that there 
were two cleansings of the Temple, one at the beginning and one at the 
end of the Ministry,* practically all critics agree in regarding the Synoptic 
chronology as historically true, and in discrediting the Johannine 
arrangement as a deliberate anachronism.‘ The following considerations 
may, however, be urged as telling in favour of the Fourth Gospel on 
this point. 

1. The ‘triple tradition’ of the Synoptics here reduces itself to the 
authority of Mark. We have no reason for supposing that Matthew 


and Luke had access to any information as to the date of the incident 
beyond the narrative of Mark.® 


Jesus, the unnamed disciple (supposed to be John) then brought Ais brother James 
to Jesus (so e.g. Plummer in Camb. Greek Test. ad loc.—without even mentioning 
the variant reading, p. 61): but this is highly dubious. 

1 The marriage took place ‘on the third day’ (ii 1), i. e. counting the day of the 
marriage and the day last mentioned. 

2 The Rev. F. W. Lewis, whose interesting little monograph, Disarrangements in 
the Fourth Gospel (1910), I shall have occasion to quote, informs me that he equates 
this visit to Capernaum with that of Mt. iv 13, which begins the Galilaean Ministry 
in the Synoptics, and hence finds it necessary to bracket the Synoptic statement 
that this took place after John’s imprisonment (Mt. ii 12), out of deference to Jn. 
iii 24, which states that John was not Yet cast into prison. But nothing is said in 
Jn. ii 12 ff of an ensuing ministry in Galilee ; the stay is one of ‘not many days’ 
and is followed by a visit to Jerusalem. It is much simpler to regard the Johannine 
and Synoptic visits to Capernaum as separate—putting the latter soon after the 
incident of Jn. iv 46-54 (cf. vit : v should follow vi—Lewis of. cit. 3-5, Moffatt JN7. 
554), and thus avoiding a contradiction between our two authorities in the matter 
of John’s imprisonment, 

3 e.g. Farrar Life of Christ xiii init. ; Plummer op. cit. 96. Mr J. M. Thompson 
(Expositor V111 ix 434) rightly urges that the Johannine dating is probably inten- 
tional, and that the section is probably not one of those that have been accidentally 
removed from the position originally assigned to them by the author. 

* Moffatt JNT. 538. 

5 ‘The synoptic tradition really is derived from Mk’s scheme, which is admittedly 


far from exhaustive. . .. The synoptic scheme rests ne upon a single line of 
historical tradition’ (Moffatt, 543). 
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2. The complete dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark in 
a matter of this sort, and their inability to correct him, even when he is 
in error, appears from the fact that they both follow him in describing 
the Last Supper as a Passover, whereas we know from the Fourth 
Gospel that the meal was taken on the night defore the Passover.? 

3. We must therefore face the possibility that, as against the Fourth 
Gospel, Mark (and with him the ‘triple tradition’) may be in error in 
regard to the date of the cleansing of the Temple, as he is in regard to 
the date of the Crucifixion. 

4. Now Mark knew of only one visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, namely, 
that which culminated in his death ; and he was therefore obliged to 
place any Jerusalem incident, which he desired to relate, within the last 

week of the life of Jesus. Here we have a very sufficient reason why 
_ he puts the cleansing of the Temple so late in his story: on his theory 
of only one visit to Jerusalem he had no other choice. 

5- In making specific mention of only one visit to Jerusalem, Mark 
is followed by Matthew and Luke, whereas (apart altogether from the 
direct statements of the Fourth Gospel to the contrary) the Synoptics 
themselves contain numerous traits and touches, implying a ministry in 
Judaea and more than one visit to Jerusalem beforeythe last; e.g. the 
lament over Jerusalem in Mt. xxiii 37 ff || (‘ how often did I wish to gather 
thy children’ &c.), several indications in Luke’s ‘larger interpolation’ 
(Lk. ix 51 ff—a definite start for Jerusalem [cf. x 1, 17]; x 38 f—a visit 
to Bethany ; xi 51—the reference to the death of Zechariah at Jerusalem ; 
xvii 11 originally describing a journey from Jerusalem [?]; xviii 10 
‘two men went up into the Temple to pray’), Mt. v 23 f (‘If therefore 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar’, &c.), and generally the Synoptic 
data of the last visit (which imply a longer connexion with Jerusalem 
than a single week).? 

6. We are therefore at liberty to assign to an earlier visit to Jerusalem 
any incident placed by Mark in the last week of Jesus’s life, provided 
the reasons for doing so outweigh its connexions with that week. What 
reasons are there for believing that the cleansing of the Temple occurred 
earlier than the Triumphal Entry ? 

(a) First of all we may place the direct Johannine statement. This, 
of course, will have little weight with those who are shy of relying on 
the historical statements of the Fourth Gospel ; but whatever historical 
worth attaches to various details of its narrative—and that is very con- 
siderable—may fairly be pleaded in support of its chronological frame- 
work, with the series of feasts. It is more difficult to believe that that 


1 There seems no doubt that the Johannine tradition is correct in this respect. 
See Moffatt, 544 f. 


Moffatt, 541-546. 
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framework was invented in order to supply a fictitious verisimilitude to 
a romance or to serve some theological purpose, than it is to suppose 
that it rests on the reliable memory of a personal disciple (not neces- 
sarily himself the author). And in regard to this particular incident, it 
is not easy to see what purpose the misplacement was meant to serve. 
‘Possibly’, says Dr Moffatt,'‘. . . the writer simply introduced the 
incident at this point in order to emphasize the saying’ (John ii 19) ‘as 
a proof that Jesus foresaw his death and resurrection from the very 
beginning. He has thus reset the incident, under the influence of his 
pragmatism . . . he considered that the first public visit of Jesus to 
Jerusalem must have been marked by an open assertion of his divine 
authority’. But, as Mr J. M. Thompson has argued,’ Jesus’s words 
were probably taken by the evangelist ‘as a prediction of the almost 
miraculous growth of the Christian Church’, and the verses applying 
them to his death and resurrection (i.e. vv. 21 f) are ‘the mistaken com- 
ment of an editor of great zeal for the prophetic power of “ the scripture 
and the word which Jesus had said”, but with little insight into their 
real meaning’. If so, the desire to exhibit Jesus’s foreknowledge of his 
death and resurrection could have played no part in determining the 
early position of thg narrative. The suggestion that the author wanted 
to mark the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem by a display of power is not so 
easily dismissed: but in itself what weight has it, compared with the 
factors that constrained Mark to put it at the other end of the ministry ? 

(4) Secondly, the Fourth Gospel represents the Jews as saying to 
Jesus: ‘ Forty-six years has this temple been building’ (John ii 20). 
Now it is of course possible to argue that the author, like the writer of 
a historical novel, calculated in cold blood the interval between the 
foundation of the Templé and the first Passover of Jesus’s ministry, and 
framed this question accordingly. But is it not on any view at least as 
likely—and still more so, of course, if the Gospel narratives preserve on 
the whole valuable tradition—that the words actually reproduce, through 
the recollection of a spectator, what was actually said atthetime? And 
if so, they could not have been spoken as late as a week before the death 
of Jesus: for the Temple was begun in 20-19 B.c., and the passover 
of the forty-sixth year would therefore be that of a.p. 27 *°—a likely date 
for the commencement of the ministry, but earlier than any date to which 
the crucifixion can plausibly be assigned.‘ Unless therefore we are 
prepared to dismiss the words of the Jews as a calculated fiction, we 


1 INT. 538. 2 Expositor VIII xiv 218-220, 
$C, H, Turner in Hastings’s DB. i 405 b. 
_* a, D. 27 was apparently the year of Pilate’s arrival in Judaea, and Lk. iii 1, xiii 1, 
xxiii 12 shew that the crucifixion did not take place in the first days of his term of 
office (Turner of, cit. 410b). 
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are driven to the conclusion that they must have been addressed to 
Jesus quite early in his ministry. 

. (¢) There remains what may be called the psychological argument. 
Does the incident best fit the end or the beginning of Jesus’s public life ?. 
The view usually taken is, that it is of a’piece with the spectacular 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, forming with it a public assertion of 
Messiahship, that ‘it brings the enmity of the scribes and priests to 
a head ...; it is the natural climax of his ministry, a supreme effort 
to assert the rights of God in the headquarters of the nation, and his 
subsequent fate is the natural outcome of the deed’? But this repre- 
sentation, while“t explains certain features of the story, is not free from 
serious objections. The Outer Court, where apparently the cleansing 
took place, was not sacred soil ; the sale of animals and the changing 
of money were necessary if the Temple-cultus was to be kept up at all; 
and if necessary, why should they not be permitted in the Court of the 
Gentiles as well as anywhere else? There is no reason to believe that 
the salesmen and moneychangers were all or for the most part dishonest ; 
and in any case this special concern for the sanctity of a particular p/ace 
does not harmonize very easily with the broad spirituality of Jesus, nor 
with his comparative indifference at other times to the Temple and the 
sacrificial system.* Further, while his action did not involve the inflic- 
tion of any personal injury on the offenders (the whip, as vv. 14, 15 
shew, being used simply to drive the cattle)—scarcely even the use of 
physical violence towards them (for if one man expels a crowd it must 
be by the moral pressure of his personality, not the physical pressure of 
his hands)—nevertheless the whole proceeding was of a sufficiently violent 
and speciacular kind to form a striking contrast to that calmness and 
gentleness which Jesus normally both practised and commended: and 
the favourite plea that his wrath was rightly kindled at the sight of 
wrongdoing provokes the question why it was not more often kindled 
at the sight of more serious wrongdoing than that of which the traders 
in the Temple courts were guilty. On the whole, the difficulties of the 


1 The fact that Jesus was accused at his trial (Mk. xiv 58 ||) of using words similar 
to those of Jn. ii 19 does not prove that he had spoken these words a week before, 
and then only. 

2 Moffatt INT. 533. 

3 Cf. Mt. iv 5-7, v 23f, ix 13, xii6, 7, xxiii 35, xxiv 1 f and parallels; Mk, xii 32~ 
34; Jn. iv 20-24. Per contra, Mt. v 35, viii 4, xii 5, xxiii 16f. Other allusions 
(e. g. Lk. xviii 10), and the fact that Jesus frequented the Temple courts and taught 
in them (probably because people naturally congregated there), do not tell us any- 
thing to the point. Mr Oesterley (Hastings’s Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
ii 712 f) finds the ordinary explanation of Jesus’s conduct so difficult that he adopts 
the view that Jesus really meant by it ‘to abrogate entirely the Jewish sacrificial 
system’). 
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episode as usually explained are so great that we cannot feel at all con- 
fident that the prevalent view is necessarily superior to the Johannine, 
which makes the act one ‘ not of messianic authority, but of a prophetic 
or reforming zeal’. The criticisms of the act which have just been 
suggested may be beside the mark ; but insofar as they have any weight 
they would tell in favour of putting the incident at an early point in 
Jesus’s career, before the attitude and policy that were to guide his 
ministry had been clearly and definitely settled in his own mind. 

The story of what Jesus did at the Passover (John ii 13-25) is suc- 
ceeded by that of his interview with Nicodemus (John iii), which begins 
indeed as a dona fide conversation, but gradually tails off into a series of 
Christological reflexions on the part of the author himself. How much 
of the conversation is genuine history, and where exactly the reflexions 
of the author begin, are difficult questions, but the latter embrace at 
least iii 16-21 and 31-36. It is generally recognized that the inter- 
vening verses (22-30), describing Jesus’s ministry of baptism in Judaea 
and a further testimony of the Baptist to him, are out of place, and 
disturb the obvious connexion between 10-21 and 31-36. The ques- 
tion is, where ought 22-30 to be placed? Several recent writers agree 
in inserting them between ii 12 and ii 13, i.e. between the brief stay at 
Capernaum and the first Passover visit. I must confess that I find the 
reasons given for this particular readjustment entirely unsatisfying. 
Mr Lewis says: ‘. . . the lack of transition between 12 and 13 in II is 
not after the manner of the Evangelist. The passing of Jesus from 
Galilee to Judaea is always noted, as is that from Judaea to Galilee. 
Here it is not. After a journey from Judaea to Galilee elaborately 
described (I 43-II 11) Jesus settles in Capernaum with his family (II 12) 
—and almost immediately we find him going, not into Judaea, but 
directly to Jerusalem. We miss the usual phrase, covering an interval, 
“afier these things”. As the narrative stands, Jesus was back in 
Jerusalem three or four weeks after leaving Judaea. This can scarcely 
have been.’ * 

Now the lack of transition between ii 12 and ii 13 is, to say the least, 
not very obvious. It is not true to say that the passing of Jesus from 
Galilee to Judaea is always noted. We have in v r the words: ‘ After 
these things there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up “0 /Jeru- 
salem’ (i.e. from Galilee, vi 59: vi having originally preceded v. 
Cf. xi 55 ‘ Now the passover of the Jews was at hand: and many went — 


Moffatt I. c. 

2 Lewis Disarrangements &c. 25-31 ; Moffatt INT, 553 note t ; J. M. Thompson in 
Expositor ViII ix 422. 

3 Lewisl.c.. Similarly Thompson (I.c.): ‘ The sudden transition from Capernaum 
to Jerusalem without the usual mention of Judaea is .. . awkward,’ 
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up to Jerusalem out of the country before the passover to purify them- 
selves’). I cannot find a single instance in which Jesus is expressly 
said to have gone up to Jerusalem from /Judaea, as the proposed adjust- 
ment would here make him do (going to Judaea is spoken of in vii 1, 3 
[verse ro mentions neither Judaea nor Jerusalem], xi 7; and going 
from Judaea to Galilee in iv 3, 47, 54; xii 12 speaks of Jesus as about 
to come to Jerusalem when he was already at Bethany, i.e. in Judaea, 
but the last mention of Judaea is as far back as xi 7). The elaborately 
described journey of i 43-ii 11 is not one from Judaea to Galilee, but 
apparently from Beth-abara near Beth-shan, or in any case from some 
place ‘beyond the Jordan’ (i 28: see Conder in Hastings DB. i 276): 
this makes the immediately ensuing journey to Jerusalem a perfectly 
reasonable proceeding. As for the phrase ‘after these things’, what- 
ever we may think of the need for it in ii 13, we may be morally certain 
that the author would not have commenced two consecutive verses 
(ii 12, iii 22) with pera rodro and pera raira, which is what he does 
on the theory in question. Dr Moffatt considers that this theory 
‘ probably solves most of the difficulties’, and adds in its support the 
supposed close affinity between ii 6 (the water-pots at the wedding for 
purifying) and iii 25 (the dispute between a disciple of John and a Jew 
about purifying), between ii 2, 9 (the marriage at Cana: the bridegroom 
-and his friend) and iti 29 (John’s reference to Jesus as the bride- 
groom and himself as the bridegroom’s friend), and between ii 12 (the 
stay at Capernaum) and iii 22 (the coming into the land of Judaea) : 
but these points of contact are the reverse of striking, and quite 
insufficient to justify placing iii 22-30 after ii rz. The same may be 
said of Mr Lewis’s contention that his arrangement brings iii 27-30 
closer to John’s words about Jesus ini. A further objection to this 
setting is that it leaves the interval between Nicodemus’s interview 
(?shortly after Passover) and the ensuing December (four months 
before harvest—iv 35 ; see below) an absolute blank. 

The best and simplest arrangement is to put iii 22-30 after iii 36. 
There is no real reason why Jesus should not be said to have gone 
- from Jerusalem into the land of Judaea. We thus avoid the impossi- 
bility of two consecutive verses beginning ‘after this’: the phrase 
‘Jesus went up to Jerusalem’ of ii 13 refers quite naturally, like the 
same phrase in v 1, to a journey from Galilee: the chasm of eight 
months or so between Passover and December is spanned, however 
scantily : and above all, the reference to Jesus baptizing (iii 22) and 
the complaint of John’s disciple about Jesus’s success (iii 26) are 
brought into fitting connexion with iv 1f (‘So when the Lord knew 
that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making and baptizing 
more disciples than John’, &c.), 
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We pass on to the incident which took place at the well of Sychar. 
The narrative is perhaps one of the best instances we could have of 


that blending of genuine record with free construction which seems so 


characteristic of this Gospel. All except the actual conversation with 
the woman (iv 9-26) bears the stamp of verisimilitude. The incidents 
are perfectly natural; and the words of Jesus are quite in the synoptic 
manner (with iv 32, 34 cf. Mt. iv 4||; with 35 cf. Mt. ix 38 and the 
various agricultural parables ; with 38 cf. Mt. xiii 16f). The dialogue 
between Jesus and the woman, on the other hand, except the mere 
request for a drink, has several features highly improbable in real life. 
The way in which Jesus speaks of the living water (10-15), allowing 
the woman to think it was some material beverage, is needlessly mis- 
leading. The reference to the woman’s five husbands is, to say the 


Jeast, extraordinary, and may conceivably be a symbolical allusion to 


the five foreign races brought to Samaria (2 Kings xvii 24, 25). The 
introduction of the discussion as to the proper place for worship (20) 
has no connexion with what precedes, Almost equally abrupt is the 
woman’s appeal to the Messiah (25). And could the words: ‘Salvation 
is from the Jews’ (22) ever have actually fallen from Jesus’s lips? His 
explicit avowal of Messiahship (26) is out of keeping with the reserve— 
not to say the secrecy—with which we know from the Synoptics that 
he treated it; and it fits but ill with the woman’s doubting sugges- 
tion (29): ‘Can he be the Christ?’ Unlike the story of the interview 


with Nicodemus, the narrative here clearly states (8) that there were 


no witnesses to the dialogue beyond the two participants; and it is not 
very easy to imagine Jesus or the woman retailing its details to one or 
more of the disciples. It looks very much as if the author of the 
Gospel took advantage of the occasion of a real, though unknown, 
conversation between Jesus and the woman, to use it as a blank space 


upon which he could inscribe what he believed to be his Master’s 


views on such great topics as the comparative claims of the temples of 
Jerusalem and Gerizim, the true nature of worship, and the life eternal 
—as well as depicting his superhuman knowledge (17 f) and his 
Messianic self-consciousness (26). 

The date of the incident is fixed by iv 35 as about the middle of 
December, harvest usually commencing (with barley) in the warmest 
and most fertile places about the beginning or middle of April.’ It is 
difficult to imagine how any other interpretation could ever have been 
seriously entertained. It has, for instance, been suggested that 35 b 
and 36 refer to the actual harvest, and that 35a contains a proverbial 
phrase alluding to the average interval between seed-time and harvest.’ 
_ } Hastings’s DB. i 49b, 408 a (note). 


* Farrar Life of Christi 207, n. 1 (ch, xv near the beginning) : C. H. Turner in 
Hastings’s DB. i 408. 
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On this shewing the incident occurred in the middle of harvest, about 
May. Origen’s remark (which Mr Turner seems to regard as decisive 
in favour of this view), that as much as eight or nine months could not 
have elapsed since the Passover of ii, has little weight when the 
necessary transposition of v and vi is made: for it fills up the gap in 
one part of the narrative only to leave a still larger gap in another 
place, viz. betweep the arrival in Galilee (iv 43-45). in May and the 
Passover (April or May) of the next year (vi 4). Only the story of the 
cure of the courtier’s son (iv 46-54) is then left to fill the void—a point 
which Mr Turner appears to have overlooked. Further, even if we 
could get over the difficulty of imagining a proverb of the form én 
Tetpapnvos éorw, xti.,! we should be faced with the very pertinent 
question as to what the meaning of the two verses 35 and 36 would 
then be. It will be found impossible on this basis to give them any 
sense at all suitable to the context in which they occur. The only 
natural exegesis is to take 35 a as referring to the casual remarks of the 
disciples as they looked at the springing corn, and 35 b as referring to 
the spiritual harvest which Jesus saw waiting to be reaped in the crowds 
of white-clad Samaritans who were approaching him. 


If we may now combine the results at which we have arrived in 
regard to the Johannine narrative, with the opening of the Synoptic 
‘story, we obtain the following rough framework :— 


A.D. 27. Beginning ( Pontiys Pilatus arrives in Judaea as Procurator 
(or end of (Lk. iii r: cf. Turner HBD. i 410b). . 
A.D. 26.) \ Mission of John the Baptist (Mt. iii 1-12). 
Jan.—Mar. Baptism and Temptation of Jesus (Mt. iii 13- 
iv rr |{s). 
March. The incident of the seven days of Jn. i 19- 
ii 11 (see above, pp. 1 f). 
Mar.—April. The short stay at Capernaum (Jn. ii 12). 
April. Passover: the cleansing of the Temple: the 
interview with Nicodemus (Jn. ii 13-iii 21, 
ili 31-36). 
May-Dec. Jesus baptizing in Judaea (Jn. iii 22-24, iv 2), 
? Nov. Dispute between a disciple of John and a Jew. 
John’s further testimony to Jesus (Jn. iii 
25-30). 


} Plummer (Camb. Gk. Test. ad loc.) rightly says: ‘No such proverb is known, 


and a proverb on the subject would have to be differently shaped’, and, we may 
add, differently introduced, 


= 


> 
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Dec. Jesus starts for Galilee (Jn. iv 1, 3). John 
rebukes Herod and is imprisoned (Mk. vi 17- 
20 ||s; Josephus Anfig. XVIII v 2). Jesus 
near or at Samaria (Jn. iv 4-42). On hear- 
ing of John’s imprisonment he goes on to 
Galilee (Mt. iv 12 |/s; Jn. iv 43-45); passes 
through Nazareth (Mt. iv 13 [xaradurav tiv 
Nafapa]; Lk. iv 16-30 belongs to a later 
occasion [see verse 23]); reaches Cana, 
where he cures the son of the courtier of 
Capernaum (Jn. iv 46-54); goes on to 
Capernaum himself (Mt. iv 13) ; 

?a.D. 28. Jan. and there opens the Galilean ministry with 
the proclamation of the Kingdom of God 
(Mt. iv 17 [dd rére] ||). 


3. Capoux. 


PROFESSOR TORREY ON ‘ACTS’. 


Proressor C. C. Torrey, of Yale, published in 1916 a pamphlet of 
72 pages in the Harvard Theological Studies, which on my return to 
ordinary University life I find to be not so well known in England as it 
deserves to be. I must confess at once that I am not in the least con- 
vinced of the correctness of Professor Torrey’s main conclusions, but I am 
greatly impressed by the skill with which he has stated and defended 
them. It is rather an ungracious thing to introduce a friend and then 
to try to knock him down, and my excuse for doing this metaphorically 
to Professor Torrey’s theory is my sense of the importance of his work 
and the danger of leaving it unanswered. 

Professor Torrey’s pamphlet consists of three chapters. In chap. i 
he elaborates his startling theory that the first half of Acts, viz. i 1- 
xv 35, is not only based to some extent on Semitic sources, but is 
actually a translation from an Aramaic document (pp. 3-41). In 
chap. ii he defends the integrity of the second half of Acts, viz. xv 36- 
end (pp. 42-54), and in chap. iii discusses the relation of the two parts, 
incidentally concluding that the date of Acts was early and that 
St Luke’s Gospel was written before a.p. 61 (pp. 55-72). A good 
deal of chap. ii is concerned with Norden’s Agnostos Theos, an since 


1 C.C, Torrey The Composition and Date of Acts (Harvard Theological Studies I), 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1916, 
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it goes over much the same ground as the present writer’s review of 
Norden in this JouRNAL’ and comes to much the same conclusions, 
I need not delay further with it here, except to recommend it to any one 
who still thinks that Apollonius of Tyana had anything to do with 
St Paul’s speech at Athens as given in Acts xvii. 
My concern now is with the opening chapter. Professor Torrey 
recognizes such uniformity of vocabulary and phraseology in the whole 
_of Acts that ‘it is obvious that the author of xvi-xxviii was the trans- 
lator of i-xv’ (p. 5). But ‘there are no passages in which the /anguage 
can be said to make it probable that Luke is composing his own Greek’ 
(p. 6). A list of some 40 Semitic phrases from Acts i-xv is then given, 
to which follows § 3, which contains an elaborate examination of six 
‘especially striking Examples of Mistranslation’, viz. ii 47, iii 16, iv 24 ff, 
viii 10, xi 27-30, xv 7 (pp. 10-22): I think it not unfair to say that by 
the evidence from these passages Professor Torrey’s theory stands or 
falls. This is followed by about 50 other instances where Professor 
Torrey sees evidence of translation, but these, not being actual mis- 
translations, do not make his conclusions quite so inevitable (pp. 23-41). 
Let us begin, as Professor Torrey does, with Acts ii 47. ‘The most 
interesting of all the phrases which suggest translation is found in ii 47. 
The narrator is telling how the first large body of believers was formed 
in Jerusalem, as the result of those things which happened on the day 
of Pentecost. The new community was harmonious within, and was 
looked upon with favor by all the people of the city: “Day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread at home, they did take their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God and having favor with all the people.” Verse 47 
then continues: 6 8% trois cwlopévove Kal’ 
airé. Excepting the last three words, this is just what we should 
expect: a general statement regarding the increase of the newly formed 
church, similar to the statements made at frequent intervals (iv 4, v 14, 
vi 7, ix 31, &c.), throughout this narrative. But the words émi 7d airé 
have remained an unsolved riddle. The phrase ordinarily means 
“together”, “in the same place”; in the Greek Old Testament it is 
the standing equivalent of 79° and YIM. It has just been used in this 
chapter, v. 44: “And all that believed were ‘ogether and had all things 
common.” Other passages in Luke-Acts are Lk. xvii 35, Ac. i 15, ii 1, 
also iv 26 (from Ps. ii 2). But in ii 47, the passage under discussion, 
the meaning “together” is obviously inadmissible. . . . The ancient 
interpreters felt the difficulty of the phrase. . . . In the “extus receptus 
the attempt is made to join the troublesome words to the following 


J. T.S. xv 455-464. 
VOL, XX. Y 
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verse, making them the beginning of iii 1: “‘ Now ¢ogether Peter and 
John went up to the temple”, &c. ... Many old manuscripts and 
versions endeavour to improve the passage by inserting r9 éxxAnoia . . . 
The Revisers of 1881 render: “ And the Lord added /0 them day by 
day those that were being saved”, but remark in the margin that instead 
of “ to them” the Greek reads “ together”... Under these circumstances, 
the hypothesis of translation from a Semitic original certainly deserves 
to be considered. When the test of retroversion is applied, the result 
is unexpectedly interesting, for it not only provides an easy solution 
of the difficulty of the passage, but also seems to furnish direct evidence 
that author and translator lived in different parts of the Aramaic- 
speaking world. 

‘Of the possible Aramaic equivalents of the Greek éxi 7d aird, 
Hebrew ‘3%, only one needs to be considered, namely the adverbial 
compound wind or wind, Etymologically, this is equivalent to in 
unum, and it is occasionally used in this literal sense, “into one”, 
meaning “together” (e.g. Joh. xi 52 «ia &).... But in the Judean 
dialects of Aramaic the usual meaning of wind is “ greatly, exceedingly”, 
and this is precisely what is needed in the place of éwi rd aird in 
Acts ii 47.... 

‘We may then restore the original Aramaic of ii 47» as follows: 
wand ov 55 Here the preposition > in the 
fourth word might signify either the dative or the direct object. 
Doubtless it was originally intended to signify the former; but if the 
translator failed to recognize the peculiar use of wand... it was 
inevitable that he should render with the Greek accusative. The 
correct rendering would be: 6 8 rois cwlopévorr 
jpépav opddpa, “ And the Lord added greatly day by day to the saved”’ 


(Torrey, pp. to—14). 
I have given Professor Torrey’s argument in his own words. It must 


be acknowledged that he makes out a very forcible case. It is quite 
evident that the Revised Version, which was set the task of making 
English for the true text,’ has stumbled very badly. If we are to find 
an answer different from Professor Torrey’s, we must find a better 
translation. 

It appears to me that before this translation can be made we ought 
to determine more accurately what is involved in the term of cwfdpevor 
as well as in éxi 75 aird. The R.V. rendering (‘those that were being 
saved ’) implies a view that I venture to think wrong. 

Who, then, are the cwfduevor? The term occurs Lk. xiii 23, 


’ 1 The text accepted by R.V. and Torrey is that of §X BACG 61 vg sah boh arm 
aeth—i.e. it is attested very well indeed. 
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Acts ii 47, 1 Cor. i 18, 2 Cor. ii 15. The two latter passages tell us 
clearly who they are to be contrasted with, viz. of droAAvpevor, those 
who (in this time of grace) are being lost. The dwo\Avevor are not 
necessarily getting worse and worse, but as a matter of fact when the 
interim is over and the great time of reckoning comes they will be 
found with the ‘goats’, while on the other hand the owfdpevor will 
be found with the ‘sheep’. In other words, of cwfdéuevor are ‘the 
elect’. Will they be few or many ?—the saying of our Lord in Lk. xiii 
24 ff is careful to leave this question unanswered, but the whole wording 
assumes that a direct answer could be given if it were desirable, i.e. 
God knows the number of the saved, though man does not. Well, 
then, if God knows the number of the saved, of the cwfduevor, He will 
not add to them. Whatever else Acts ii 47 may mean, it will not tell 
us that the Lord was adding to the cw{épnevo.. But it may very well 
tell us that He was putting them together into one company, 

For éri 75 airé I should like to refer my readers to an excellent Note 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature xxxvii pp. 105-110, by Mr. A. A. 
Vazakas, of the Union Theological Seminary. He points out that éwi 7d 
avré is used by St Paul and the Apostolic Fathers almost as a technical 
phrase for the union of the Christian body. In addition to Acts i 15, 
ii 1, 44, and our passage, éri rd airé occurs 1 Cor. vii 5, xi 20, xiv 23; 
Barnabas iv 10; 1 Clement xxxiv 7; Ignatius ZA. xiii 1, Magn. vii 1, 
Philad. vi 2,x 1. In all of these places, if we leave 1 Cor. vii 5 out of 
consideration, it practically means ‘in church’; when Christians often 
come together to church, says St Ignatius (érav yap ruxvis 7d aird 
yiveoe, Eph. xiii 1), the power of Satan is destroyed 

I cannot agree with Professor Torrey that ‘the incipient church in 
Jerusalem was not confined to any one meeting-place in such a way 
that the narrator could have said: “The Lord daily added new converts 
(and brought them) the same place”’ (p. 12, 4-7). On the contrary, 
the narrator of Acts is very much occupied with laying emphasis upon 
the congregation of this earliest Christian Ecclesia. They were ‘together’, 
éri 7d aid, when Matthias was elected, and again when the Spirit came 
at Pentecost. Now, notwithstanding the great increase in numbers, 
they are still ‘together’ (ii 44). A little later we hear that their regular 
place of assembly is Solomon’s Porch (v 12). No doubt, as Professor 
Torrey says, they were not confined to any one meeting-place, they 
might go about from house to house. But they formed, as St Ignatius 
wished, only one congregation, and St Luke is most distinctly desirous 
to make this clear. 

For these two reasons I cannot accept Professor Torrey’s new 
‘explanation of Acts ii 47: I think that of cw{éevoe means the elect, 
not the visible Christian assembly ; and I think the gathering together 
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of the congregation éri 75 airé is too nearly in accordance with St Luke’s 
favourite ideas to be a mere mistranslation of a colourless adverb 
meaning ‘very much’. It should be noted that zpoorévac' is here 
used instead of ovvdéyew, because St Luke is speaking of fresh additions 
to the society, not of the gathering together of scattered members: the 
assembly of the professed converts was getting day by day more and 
more to be a muster of the elect—‘the Lord was joining such as He 
had foreordained to be saved daily together.’ 

With regard to the word wind (= ‘very ’), it may be remarked that 
it is found in all parts of the Targums, e.g. Ps. xlvi 2 and Exod. i 7, 
corresponding to Hebrew wD. The word used to render Hebrew Im 
and yin’ is wtm> (Syr. Jeuo/).? If St Luke had been translating from 
an Aramaic document which had xind, should we not have found 
elo év, as in Joh. xvii 23, rather than éxi rd aird? 

The next passage brought forward by Professor Torrey as a mis- 
translation is Acts iii 16: xai [éri] tod dvéparos airod todrov 
bv Oewpeire oidare dorepéwoey 7d Gvopa abrod Kal abrod 
particular, was it necessary to obscure the sense and spoil the sound 
by the ugly repetition of 1d dvoya abrod?’ (p. 15)? Professor Torrey 
goes on to quarrel with the text on the ground that the power of the 
Name is distinguished from the power of faith in or through the Name, 
but this belief in the power of the Name of Jesus is surely characteristic 
of the narrator of Acts xvi 18, xix 13, 17,° i.e. of St Luke himself. The 
grammatical difficulty, however, is serious, so serious that Lachmann 
proposed to make a stop after éorepéwcrev. 


Professor Torrey’s solution is to retranslate into his imagined original 
Aramaic, thus : 


xt nd nan nas 


The words overlined should be pointed APA abrév, 
but St Luke read it APA éorepéwoe 7d Svopa airod. The true 


1 It is a favourite word with St Luke, in whose writings it is used 13 times out 
of 17 occurrences in the whole N.T. 

2 The one instance of x1m> in an Aramaic text being used for Hebrew 11M 
given by Prof. Torrey, viz. Is. xliii 17 in the Palestinian Lectionary (Gibson, p. 35), 
is irregular, as there was no direct connexion between the Hebrew and this late 
Christian Lectionary. In the duplicate (Gibson, p. 76) sind is omitted in agree- 
ment with the Greek. 

5 I should like here to record my conviction that dpx:epevo in Acts xix 14 means 
a man who professed to know the true pronunciaticn of the Tetragrammaton from — 
family tradition, and thereby to work magical cures, : 
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translation then should have been: ‘And by faith in His name He 
hath made strong this one whom ye see and know; yea, the faith 
which is through Him hath given him this soundness before you all’ 
(p. 16). 

Even those who are not convinced must recognize the brilliance of 
this restoration, and were an Aramaic original for Acts i-xv an ascer- 
tained fact there would be little to say against it. But as the Aramaic 
original is, to my mind, a very doubtful hypothesis, let us see whether , 
some other explanation of the difficulties of this passage is not possible. 
Professor Torrey sends us to Acts x 43 for a parallel, and I venture to 
think it does really give us a valuable hint, viz. that St Luke often uses 
an emphatic rovrw or todrov (e.g. Lk. ix 26, Acts ii 23, 32, V 31, Vii 35, 
X 40, xvi 3) to introduce a sentence. I suggest therefore that a colon 
be placed before rotrov and that the previous words be joined to the 
preceding verse.' The passage will then run: ‘ye killed the Prince of 
Life, whom God raised from the dead, whereof we are witnesses, even 
to the faith in His Name: this man whom ye see and know His Name 
hath made strong, and the faith which is through Him hath given him 
this perfect soundness before you all.’ ; 

The od in iii 15 is in itself vague, as in ii 32; it may be anything 
connected with Jesus and His resurrection. In Lk. xxiv 48 and 
Acts v 32 the Apostles’ witness is to all the things connected there- 
with ; here it is more closely referred to the only Name given to man 
for salvation (iv 12). By putting the stop before roirov, ‘ugly repe- 
tition’ is turned into characteristically Lucan rhetoric. 

As for the ‘ magical’ power here ascribed to the Name of Jesus, is it 
not implied by the use of p6éyyec8a in Acts iv 18? Peter and John 
are there told not to pronounce the Name, which therefore is regarded 
as having virtue in itself.’ 

Professor ‘Torrey’s other examples of ‘ mistranslation’ (iv 24 ff, viii ro, 
xi 27-30, xv 7) do not seem to me so plausible, and need not detain 
us so long. In iv 24 he gets rid of ordyaroo by regarding 4 oréparor 
as a translation of pid and (by the change of xin into 87) turns 6 rot 
matpos da mveipatoe ayiov Aaveld cov into 
‘that which our father, Thy servant David, said by the Holy Spirit’, 
but he does not explain how oréparoo came between dyiov and Aaveéé. 
In viii 10 he transfers by retranslation the epithet ‘great’ from divayo 
to Geov, making Simon a worshipper of ‘the Great God ’, i.e. the Jews’ 


1 éni, bracketed above by me, should be omitted with Westcott and Hort on the 
sufficient authority of 8* B 4 61 and the Armenian. 

2 What, we may ask, is the Aramaic equivalent for p0éyyec@a? Its use in 
Acts iv 18 does not suggest to me ‘translation Greek’. I would say the same of 
dwepOéygaro in Acts ii 14. 
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God. In xi 27-30 he reduces the famine over all the earth (rijv oixov- 
pévnv) to a famine in the Land, i.e. the Holy Land only. The same 
thing occurs in Lk. ii 1, and there also Professor Torrey refers the 
exaggeration to a translator’s slip." In xv 7 he gets by retranslation: 
‘Ye know that from of old God chose you, that the Gentiles might 
hear, by my mouth, the word of the Gospel.’ This is excellent, but is 
it not already present in the Greek? I do not think d¢’ jjpepav dpyaiwv 
refers to the events of chap. x, but to éfeAégaro, i. e. to Lk. xxiv 48 and 
* the ‘old days’ of a former dispensation. ‘The use of év after (or rather, 
before) ééeAé£aro is exactly paralleled in the Greek Bible by 1 Regn. xvi 
10 (xai év rovrw ox xvpioc), and by using this construc- 
tion St Luke is free to go on with an accusative and infinitive, which 
would have been impossible if he had put ipao for év ipiv. It is 
a trailing construction, of course, giving (as I understand it) the effect 
of a condensed report of actual words used. 

I venture to submit that Professor Torrey has not produced a 
compelling demonstration. It is on these six cases of alleged mis- 
translation that his case is founded, and I do not think his hypothesis 
of an Aramaic basis makes these passages any easier. The subsidiary 
evidence which he brings forward in § 4 is of various weight. The Note 
on i 18, xpyvino yevopevoc, seems to me inferior to Bp Chase’s (/. 7: S. 
xiii 271-285). In v 13 there is no contradiction with the following 
verse, as Professor Torrey assumes; Luke uses xoA\ao6a: of attaching 
oneself to somebody without a regular introduction, which may some- 
times be successful (Acts viii 29), but not always (ix 26). In any case 
Torrey’s suggestion that xoAAdo@a: is a mistranslation for ‘contend’ is 
highly improbable : I cannot find that 34p or ond is used in any form 
in Aramaic for to ‘contend’. On v 28 I cannot see how the construc- 
tion of wapayyeAia rapyyyciAaper differs from that of dvabéuarr dvabe- 
parioapey in xxiii 14, for an oath is not much more concrete than 
acommand. On xi 22 «io ra &Sra—‘no Greek writer would ever have ~ 
perpetrated this’, says Professor Torrey. But does not Matt. x 27 
suggest that it means a whispered report? cio ra Sra is common enough 
in the LXX, while on the other hand the Targums and the Peshitta 
(as in Gen. | 4) occasionally get rid of this picturesque Hebrew 
locution. Here again, therefore, Luke is biblical, but not particularly 
Aramaic in style. ‘xii 20. @vyoyayéy is presumably 817.’ But 
if so, St Luke must have been a singularly free translator! On 
xiii 1 xara Tv oboay éxxAnoiavy Professor Torrey has omitted to notice 


1 It would make this Review too long to include Prof. Torrey’s earlier tract on 
Lk. i, ii. Perhaps it is not out of place to say that there also I am not convinced, 


not even that in Lk. i 39 els wéAw "Iovda ought to have been ‘to the Province of. 
Judaea’. 
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that the participle is not otiose, because it indicates that not all the 
Antiochian prophets were visitors as in xi 27. I suppose I must not 
point out the Lucan parallels Lk. xxii 3, Acts v 17, because of course 
they also are due to translation! On xiii 22 «io Baovdéa: this Hebrew 
idiom is good enough for the LXX (e.g. 2 Regn. v 3, and also 2 Regn. 
vi 21 in the Greek only), and it is good enough Old English for the 
Saxon Chronicle’; but it is not Aramaic and is variously avoided in 
the Targums and the Peshitta (Néldeke’s Grammar § 247 note). 

On xiv 17 Professor Torrey remarks: ‘There is apparently a mis- 
translation of some sort here. It is no more agreeable to usage in 
Aramaic or Greek to speak of “filling hearts with food” than it is in 
English’ He suggests a confusion between 29 ‘from all’ and 53% (sic) 
‘food’. We might first ask where Torrey has found 52 ‘food’ 
written defectively, but in any case I think most readers of the Book 
of Acts will prefer the old text to ‘ filling your hearts with a// gladness’. 
There is, however, a further reason for accepting the Greek as it stands. 
Few critical conclusions appear to me so solidly founded as the depen- 
dence of certain sections of St Luke’s Gospel upon Mark, and that in 
these sections St Luke uses no other source. One of these is Lk. xix 45- 
xxi 36, corresponding to Mk. xi 15-xiii 37; St Luke rewrites what fs 
before him pretty freely, but he makes use of no other source. What- 
ever therefore differs in this section from the text of St Mark we may 
safely take as characteristic of St Luke’s own style. When we turn to 
Lk. xxi 34 we read ‘Take heed lest your Hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness’, The passage corresponds to Mk. xiii 
33-36, but is entirely rewritten. I do not suggest that St Luke cherished 
any medical heresies on the functions of the heart ; what is curious, is 
that it should be possible to confront Professor Torrey’s piece of 
stylistic criticism with a rather close parallel. On p. 63 Torrey recurs 
to this passage (Acts xiv 15-17), referring back to the ‘ mistranslation’ 
about food as if it were a thing proved. Surely there is something 
wrong in a literary theory which is obliged to lay stress upon the 
contrast between the speeches of St Paul at Lystra and at Athens! 
Professor Torrey actually claims éri @civ {avra (without the article) as 
an Aramaism, forgetting 1 Thess. i 9.” 

Finally, on xv 16-18 (p. 38), Professor Torrey does not bring out the 
great difficulty of regarding this citation of Amos ix 11, 12, as being 
based on anything but Greek. The original Hebrew of this passage, 


1 e.g, Leo IV is said to have hallowed Alfred ‘to king’. 

2 It might conceivably be claimed as a Hebraism, though there is point in the 
absence of the Hebrew article in Josh, iii 10, Ps. xlii 3, &c. But in all these cases 
the Aramaic Targums actually insert an article (NOYP NbN, sic)! 
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in complete accordance with the context, predicts that the ‘tabernacle 
of David’ will be raised up again shat it may get possession of the residue 
of Edom, and this is attested by Targum and Peshitta. But the ancient 
Greek version, in its blundering ignorant way, translates D1 by ‘men’ 
instead of ‘Edom’ and takes it to be the nominative, so that David's 
. tabernacle is raised that the residue of mankind may seek out. ‘This 
seems to me the very point of the quotation, as quoted in St James’s 
speech. ‘The value of the LXX to the modern textual critic is that of 
a witness to the Hebrew consonantal text which it attests ; in Amos ix 12 
we may infer that in that text OX was written ‘defectively’ (i.e. 
without 1) and that the nx before nxy (i.e. the mark of the acc.) was 
omitted.' But there is no evidence that 078 in this verse, however 
spelled, was ever taken to denote anything else but Edom by any 
other interpreter except the ancient Greek version. It is therefore 
improbable that any Aramaic document had ‘men’ and not ‘ Edom’ 
in quoting this verse, and unless the faulty interpretation which intro- 
duces ‘men’ be retained I do not see that the passage is sufficiently 
appropriate to the context to be quoted at all. Surely it is much more 
simple to regard the whole introduction of Amos ix into St James’s 
speech as due to St Luke himself, freely composing something that 
went in the direction that he understood St James to have taken. 
St Luke follows the LXX, as usual with him.? 
There is, besides all this, one positive reason against regarding the 
early chapters of Acts as a translation from the Aramaic. In chapters iii 
and iv Jesus is called waio Oeod (iii 13, 26; iv 27, 30), a title found 
elsewhere in early Christian prayers, notably in the Didache and in 
1 Clement. It is likely enough that St Luke was familiar with aio as 
a title for the Lord Jesus from the Christian worship of his day, and 
so put it into the mouth of St Peter and the earliest Christian com- 
munity. But it is essentially a Greek title, essentially un-Semitic ; 
it is only in Greek that the quite distinct idea of ‘son’ and ‘slave’ can 
be combined in one term. In Hebrew and Aramaic 73y (= ‘slave’) 
is used also for the worshipper of a God, who is thereby regarded as 
his Master and Lord (11%, xipwo); the ‘servant of Jehovah’ is, 
literally, the slave of Jahweh, mm “3y. Similarly the officials of the 
Jewish kings are spoken of as his slaves (4 Regn. xix 5); some of these 
were quite great folk in their way, but in polite speech with a still 
greater foreign official they talk of themselves as his slaves (4 Regn. 
xviii 26). This Oriental style was a little too servile for Greeks, so in 
such cases the Greek Bible uses not dotAo but waidec, and perhaps it 


¥ It is not expressed, as a matter of fact, in the Peshitta. 
’ 9 Asin Lk, iv 18, 19, which is made up from the LXX text of Isa. lxi 1, lviii 6°, 
lxi 2% 
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was for this reason that the Greek Bible uses ratio for the ‘Servant’ of 
the Lorp in Isaiah (xlii 1, lii 13). 

It is one thing to quote passages from the Prophets and to apply 
them in a general way to the Lord Jesus, as is done in Matt. xii 18 ff," 
and quite another to take a particular term out of such passages and use 
it as a title. Christians from the beginning thought of Jesus as ‘Son of 
God’, vide Geotd (Mk. xiv 61, xv 39, Acts xiii 33, r Thess. i 9), but I do 
not think they ever called Him dodA0c Geod or MI T3y. On the other 
hand zraio 6eod was unobjectionable ; it seemed to combine the claim 
that He was Son of God with that of being the Suffering but Elect One 
prophesied about in Isaiah. But this convenient term is essentially 
Greek and cannot be represented in Aramaic. If Acts iy 24-30 be 
a translation from the Aramaic, then David in v. 25 and Jesus in 
vv. 27 and 30 must have been called either ‘son’ or ‘slave’, not some 
word that means either. It is not likely that David was called by the 
Aramaic equivalent of vide Oeod; is it likely that St Luke would have 
used the same title for both, if in his original, to which according to 
Professor Torrey’s hypothesis he is so faithful, their titles were different 
in nature and dignity ? 

In conclusion it should be made quite clear that nothing that has 
been said in this paper is inconsistent with an occasional use by St Luke 
of Aramaic sources, written or oral. What I have tried to controvert 
is Professor Torrey’s theory that Acts i-xv is as much a direct rendering 
from an Aramaic document, as e.g. Lk. v 12-vi 19 is a direct render- 


ing of Mk. i 40-iii 19 from the rough wording of the Second Gospel 
into Lucan Greek. 


1 The quotation of Isa. xlii 1-4 in Matt. xii 18-21, in which 6 mato pov occurs, 
agrees with the Hebrew better than the LXX does. In this respect it is similar 
to Matt. ii 15 (= Hos. xi 1) and some other O.T. passages peculiar to the First 
Gospel. But just as it retains Name instead of Law in v. 21 (= Isa. xlii 4 LXX), 
so it retains the maio of Isa, xlii 1 LXX, where 30A00 would have been unaccept- 
able to Christian ears. If the O.T. anthology from which our First Evangelist drew 
was written in ‘Hebrew’, it is evident that he was capable of ‘ interpreting’ it very 
drastically. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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THE SEMITISMS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


IF one is to determine whether the author of the Fourth Gospel was 
a Jew from Palestine or, let us say, a hellenistic Christian native to 
Asia Minor, it is evidently of the utmost consequence to discover 
whether or no he was familiar with Hebrew and Aramaic. Yet amid 
the ever-increasing mass of Johannine studies in our language there is 
but little devoted to this aspect of the subject, and amid that little I do 
not know of any comprehensive survey of the evidence. It is partly, 
therefore, the practical needs of the lecture-room that have led me, 
with much diffidence, to attempt such a survey here ; and I shall be well 
content if it be superseded by something better. 

It appears necessary, as has been said, to take account both of 
Hebrew and Aramaic. For one whose native speech was Aramaic it 
would require very little effort to master Hebrew, and we can presuppose 
that none would know Hebrew who did not already speak Aramaic, 
Accordingly it is necessary, not merely to test the Old Testament 
quotations of the Gospel, to see whether knowledge of Hebrew must be 
assumed to explain them, but also to consider certain words and phrases 
which tend to shew familiarity with Aramaic. Although some individual 
items must carry much weight, still the argument is essentially a cumu- 
lative one, and even then one must remember that there is behind it 
a mass of internal evidence, detailed in many books, shewing the 
author’s familiarity with people, places, customs, and the like. Taken 
in this concrete way, the evidence from language seems to me to amount 
to solid proof; that is to say, it seems practically impossible to suppose ~ 
that the author of this Gospel was anything but an Aramaic-speaking 
Jew. 
The first consideration is that of style, and there is little need to con- 
fine it to Hebrew or Aramaic as such. Dr Drummond has admirably 
summed up what is to be said on the point in his Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel pp. 359-361, from which I may be allowed 
to cull a few sentences : 

‘We may compare the proem of John with the preface of Luke. The 
latter ‘consists of a single sentence. In about the same space the former 
has no less than eleven sentences, either connected by xa/ or left without 
any connecting particle . .. The purity of the Greek, combined with its 
‘general Hebraic structure, points to an author whose native tongue was 
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Aramaic, and who learned Greek sufficiently well to speak and write it 
correctly, but too late in life to become imbued with the genius of the 

M. Loisy in his Quatriéme Evangile (p. 146) has freely borne witness 
to the same phenomenon, although it was scarcely to the interest of his 
general thesis to do so; ‘si les pensées se ressentent de l’influence 
hellénique, la phrase est tout hébraique’. It is unnecessary to labour 
the point ; we pass to consider the Old Testament quotations. 

Of these I propose to take first, three which appear more certainly 
to indicate a knowledge of Hebrew, and afterwards four rather doubtful 
cases. (1) In John vi 45 we find a quotation from Isa. liv 13 «ai 
wavres Sidaxroi Oeot. Here the words are independent of the 
preceding verse, as in the Hebrew, whereas the Septuagint has xai 
madvras Tovs viovs gov didaxrovs Oeod, after a preceding Oyow. (2) In 
John xiii 18 we read: 6 tpurywv pov Tov dprov én’ éue mrépvav 
atrov, from Ps. xli 9 (xl 10), where the Septuagint has éueydAvver én’ eye 
arepvicpov, Which latter seems to be correctly rendered in the current 
Latin psalter, magnificavit super me supplantationem. Dr Drummond 
remarks, ‘ This correction cannot be accidental’ (Character, &-c. p. 363). 
(3) John xix 37 dovra cis dv éexévrncav, from Zech. xii 10, where the 
Septuagint has pe dv reading, by 
an interchange of letters, mp7 for MP7: éfexévryoay also occurs in 
Rev. i 7. Theodotion has xai ériBrépovrar mpos pe cis bv 
Aquila civ é&exévrncav, Symmachus cf. Field’s 
Origenis Hexapla, ad loc, This is the last of the three passages in 
which Dr Westcott (S¢ John’s Gospel p. xiv) simply asserts that the 
Gospel agrees with the Hebrew against the LXX. Dr Drummond, 
besides this and the preceding Old Testament quotation, only speaks of 
John xii 40; on the present passage he remarks (p. 365) that ‘ the 

‘recourse to Theodotion is rather a makeshift, which is not supported by 

evidence, and, if it were, would not materially alter the argument’. 
Nevertheless he thinks that ‘it is quite possible that, before any 
revision was actually undertaken, it may have become a matter of 
common knowledge, among those who cared for the Scriptures, that 
certain passages required emendation’. As against this it may be 
urged (1) that, on the face of it, the most likely hypothesis in any given 
case in which the Hebrew is followed against the LXX is knowledge 
of the Hebrew; (2) that the whole argument, as has been said, is of 
cumulative force. 

To come now to the four cases that I have called rather doubtful, 
and first of all (1) to Dr Drummond’s remaining passage, John xii 40 
(pp. 361-362), from Isa. vi 9-10; the reversion to the active (though 


not to the imperative) of the Hebrew is rather striking, especially asthe — 
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passive of the LXX is retained in Matt. xiii t5. Next, working back- 
wards, we have (2) the rather interesting case of John xii 15 from Zech. 
ix 9, where the Hebrew reads (R.V.), ‘riding upon an ass, even upon 
a colt the foal of an ass’, the waw being epexegetic. But the LXX has 
émBeBnxas tri wal véov, which at least might more 
easily be understood of “wo animals; and that it is so understood in 
Matt. xxi 5 seems to be clear from the context (Matt. xxi 2-7). It is 
true that the colt alone is mentioned in Mark and Luke, but they do 
not quote the prophecy, and it may well be significant that St John, 
quoting the prophecy alone, should revert to the exact sense of the 
original. On the question of fact, it may be worth while to refer to 
a note in the Expository Times of May, 1917, where it is shewn how 
natural it would be for the mother-ass to keep the colt company. The 
third passage (3) is the word écavvd in John xii 13. It occurs twice in 
the same context in Mark, and thrice in Matthew, and therefore much © 
stress cannot be laid upon it. Still, it represents a Hebrew cry (cf. 
Dalman, Zhe Words of Jesus p. 222: Aramdische Grammatik, ed. 2, 
p. 249), and while it might be repeated from the primitive Aramaic 
story in the first two Gospels, the third shews us how a hellenistic writer 
might avoid it ; all the more so when, like St John, he was deliberately 
writing an entire gospel of his own, and not merely, so to speak, editing 
common material. Perhaps we should note also in this connexion the 
cry dAAnAoud in Rev. xix 1-6. Finally, (4) it seems not unlikely that, 
as I ventured to suggest in the Expositor for May, 1906 (p. 428), we 
may have in John ii 16 a reference preserved to the Hebrew of Zech. 
xiv 21, always supposing (with the Oxford Hebrew Dictionary) that 
*2y33 should probably be translated ‘trader’ rather than Xavavaios, as in 
the Septuagint. 

The force of the argument from Old Testament quotations is 
heightened by the fact that, as Dr Westcott mentions (p. xiv), nowhere 
does the Gospel text agree with the LXX against the Hebrew. In his 
‘ additional note to John xviii 1’, where there might seem to be an ex- 
ception, he shews from the LXX that the words rév Kédpwy probably 
give the current Greek name, partly due no doubt to assonance with 
the Hebrew name ‘ Kidron’. 

We pass on to consider a number of Aramaic words, generally 
explained by the author himself, which, taken cumulatively, point to his 
having at one time spoken the Palestine vernacular. The relation of 
English to Welsh in Wales, as the late Dr Moulton remarked in the 
opening chapter of the Prolegomena to his projected New Testament 
Grammar, is much like the relation of Greek to Aramaic in New Testa- 

ment times; and we can easily imagine a former native, after removal 
_ to England, recalling and explaining in his memoirs Welsh terms that 
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would have no interest for an Englishman, In the study of the follow- 
ing words the writer is chiefly indebted to Dr Dalman’s three works, 
the Words of Jesus and Aramiische Grammatik already referred to, and 
his Aramdisch-Neuhebriiisches Worterbuch, Yor the words discussed 
below the reader may be referred once for all to the indexes of the first 
two works, 

First, then, we have (1) paBBei (John eight times, Matt. four, Mark 
four, otherwise not in N. T.) which is translated the first time it is used 
(John i 38), as is also the expanded form jaffouved, the single time that 
it occurs (John xx 16: otherwise only Mark x 51). Dr Dalman has 
much to say on this term (Words of Jesus pp. 324-340). The word 
(2) Meoodas is found in John i 42, iv 25, and not elsewhere in N. T., 
and is translated in both passages ; the word appears to be based on 
the Aramaic form. St John calls St Peter (3) Ky¢as in John i 43, and 
translates the term; it is used eight times by St Paul (1 Cor. 4, Gal. 4), 
but otherwise not in N.T. St Paul was accustomed to call St Peter by 
that name, the Aramaic §®‘3, for which Dr Dalman in his dictionary 
gives the first meaning as ‘ rock’ (‘Felsen’), citing Num. xx 8 in the 
Onkelos Targum. St Paul uses Ilérpos only in Gal. ii 7-8. It is 
a curious fact that the two New Testament writers often supposed 
to have been the most affected by hellenistic influences are also the 
most evidently at home in Aramaic. St John does not refer to the 
explanation of the name &B°3 in Matt. xvi 18, but gives the fulfilment 
of the promise there made (John xxi 16-17), just as he gives the fore- 
shadowing of the Holy Eucharist (John vi), but not the institution ; 
such traits have their place amid the multitude of other indications that 
he was deliberately supplementing the Synoptics. He doubtless came 
to use Ilérpos for Kydas, but it is surely an authentic touch in his 
Gospel that he does not seem quite at home with the former, but 
only uses it along with Sipwv. The two occur together seventeen times 
in the Gospel, and Ilérpos occurs alone in the Gospel seventeen times, 
but always when the two names together have just preceded. The 
author seems never to have come to a familiar use of the new name; 
a friend does not easily change the name of his friend. Like the other 
evangelists, he represents Christ Himself as calling St Peter ‘Simon’: 
the only exception seems to be Luke xxii 34: may not this latter 
passage contain a touch of irony? Such irony Christ could use, and 
St Paul too (e.g. Luke xi 48, 2 Cor. xi 1g). In any case we may contrast 
all this with the simple ‘ Peter’ of Acts, and we may compare the some- 
what similar evolution of the name ‘Christ’ itself. iuwv seems to be 
a Greek name, perhaps used by St Peter in Greek as the best equivalent 
of the Jewish name Svpewy, the form of his name found in Acts xv 14, 
2 Peter i 1, and not elsewhere. We may compare Saul taking the 
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name of Paul, probably in part after Sergius Paulus, a fact which 
appears to be hinted at in the Acts by the close proximity of the first 
mention of each (Acts xiii 7-9) : or Jesus, Onias’s brother, taking the name 
of Jason (Josephus Antig. xii 5. 1). Some other examples are given in 
Prof. Deissmann’s Bible Studies (ed. 2 p. 315), and we have already 
seen a curious parallel in the case of the torrent Kidron (p. 332). 

Another interesting name is (4) ByO{add in John v 2, a reading 
adopted by Westeott and Hort, who thus forsake for once, and with 
some reluctance, the Codex Vaticanus. But in discussing the meaning 
of the name they fail to realize that, as M. Lepin (Z’ Origine du Qua- 
tritme Evangile p. 400) points out, following upon H. Holtzmann and 
M. Loisy, it is probably translated by wpoBarixy and therefore the 
‘Western’ reading, with IIpoBarixy in the nominative instead of rp 
mpoBatucj, may be correct ; in which case it was the failure to grasp the 
real sense that led to the Sheep-gate being dragged in, presumably from 
Nehem. iii 1, 32 ; xii 39. The second part of By6{ad would presumably 
represent some such form as ®2'¥ given by Levy in his Chalddisches 
Worterbuch (s.v. for ‘ ewe’; Dr Dalman in his dictionary gives 
and also, like Levy, the variant 85D, though he himself takes Bn6{aba 
to be 8A M3 ‘ the place of the olive-tree’ (Grammatik p. 147). The 
passage of ¢ into a is not so very unusual ; that of # is less frequent, yet 
by no means unknown. One may compare, for example, the Vatican 
reading "Acodp and its cognates in Josh. xv 10 ; the last syllable of the 
word must represent Yy¥. And in the case before us the extreme 
difficulty of pronouncing the two preceding consonants doubtless con- 
tributed to the thinning of the following vowel. 

Prof. Schmiedel remarks in the Zacyclopaedia Biblica (art. John, 
vol. ii col. 2542) that the author of the Fourth Gospel (5) ‘rightly 
explains :Awdp (a distortion of the Heb. as meaning 
But Dr Souter appears to be following the more general opinion when 
he says in his Pocket Lexicon to the Greek N.T. that ‘the name is 
Aramaic and really a substantive (= discharge or gushing forth of water)’. 
Hence it may not have been without a certain symbolic purpose that 
the evangelist rendered the meaning by a personal participle. Dr Drum- 
mond, however, thinks (Character, &c. p. 373) that the interpretation, 
‘ though probably not the one from which the pool really received its 
name, is nevertheless grammatically admissible’. All the more, then, 
might it serve as a popular explanation. In any case there can be no 
doubt that the underlying root is nbw. The name (6) @wyas occurs in 
four places in the Gospel (John xi 16, xiv 5, xx 24-28, xxi 2), and only 
on the second occasion is it left untranslated ; it therefore seems all the 
more natural to suppose that St Thomas really was a twin! In the 
case of the name (7) 'a8fa6a (John xix 13) the interest lies rather in 
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the fact that the evangelist does wot translate it; the piazza, if such we 
should call it, had different names in Greek and Aramaic, and he knew 
both. Such a case is not uncommon in Wales ; Swansea is Abertawe 
and St Asaph is Llanelwy. Dr Dalman interprets Gabbatha as being 
‘the baldness of the forepart of the head’ (Words of Jesus p. 7). He 
takes (8) 'oAyo6a (John xix 17) to represent rapids (Words of Jesus p. 7) ;. 
it is also translated in the first two Gospels (Matt. xxvii 33, Mark xv 22), 
but St Luke, whom we have already seen omitting dcavvd (p. 332), does 
not so much as name it. 

I now turn to the word (9) "Ioxapusrys (John four times, Matt. twice, 
Mark once, Luke once ; note also Ioxapus$, Mark twice, Luke once), but 
rather by way of answering a difficulty than of urging a further argument ; 
for it might be said that the evangelist should have detected the Hebrew 
wx that doubtless supplies the first syllable of the Greek word, and not 
have amalgamated it with the syllables representing the name of the place. 
Yet, in spite of the “Ioxapw6, thrice found, it seems likely that 
"Ioxapuirns was a form really attaching to Judas in Greek, for in two 
out of four cases St John is using it of Judas’s father, Simon (John vi 71, 
xiii 26). Such curious anomalies do occur in the passing of words 
from language to language; we may compare the retention of the 
Arabic article in alcohol, alcove, algebra, almanac, &c. 

Closely akin to that from Aramaic words will be the argument, if 
such can be made, from words requiring the Aramaic to explain them. 
One such case there seems to me to be in the Fourth Gospel, and 
I have set it out in the Recherches de Science religieuse, published by the 
French Jesuit Fathers (vol iii p. 597, 1912: Ze verbe iotv dans saint 
Jean). To repeat only what is most essential, one has to explain how 
the Jews understand the passive of iyoty in John xii 32, 34 as 
necessarily implying death. There does not seem to be any sufficient 
warrant for this in Greek itself, but it can certainly be found in the verb 
spt, which both in Hebrew and Aramaic means ‘to raise up’ (cf. 
Oxford Hebrew Dictionary), but in Ezra vi 11 (cf. Bp Ryle ad /oc., in 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges) implies impalement or cruci- 
fixion. Both in Aramaic and Syriac (cf. Levi, Buxtorf, and Payne 
Smith) »pt and aby are the two roots whence are derived the various 
words concerned with crucifixion.’ 

Perhaps a word should also be added here on the words ri éuol «ai 
coi, yivat ; (John ii 4), which I discussed at some length in threé letters 
to the Zad/et (February 17, March 3, April 7, 1917).? The use of yivat 
seems to be absolutely Greek ; it is used, as Liddell and Scott put it, 

1 [But see the following Note by Dr Burkitt.] 
2 [See also Dr Burkitt's Note on the phrase in the Journat vol. xiii (1912) 
PP. 594 
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‘often as a term of respect and affection’. The main idiom, in its 
essential features, occurs eight times in the Old Testament and five 
times in the New; the Septuagint always reproduces the Hebrew idiom, 
so that no argument for the purpose of this article can be based upon 
it. It means /aissez-moi tranquille, ‘let me be’, as the small French 
Crampon Bible puts it (in a note on John ii 4), but, en donne ou mau- 
vaise part, the tone may be friendly or unfriendly. More often it is 
unfriendly, but it is distinctly friendly in 2 Chron. xxxv 21, and the 
sequence sufficiently shews in what sense it was uttered here. The 
Hebrew idiom is concerned with Jersons ; there are traces of a Greek 
idiom concerned with ¢hings. Demosthenes (contra Aphobum, ch. 12, 
ed. Reiske p. 855) says, Ti 76 vopw xai tH Bacdvy ; ‘ The law is clear on 
the point without any need to resort to torture’. Again, in Suetonius’s 
Latin Lives of the Caesars, in a passage which I have not seen quoted 
before, we read that Otho said, Ti ydp pot xai paxpois abdois ; meaning, 
‘Why did I not leave the long pipes (business) alone’, and apparently 
referring to a bad omen when he was acting as augur (Suet. Otho, 7). 
We also have a similar expression used by Synesius, a Christian bishop 
of the early fifth century (Epistle 105): Anpw yap 3) Kai pirocodia ri 
mpos GAAnAa; This is an excuse for his nolo episcopari, and is an 
important contribution to the explanation of the phrase. 

Reference has been made once and again in the foregoing to the 
Apocalypse of John, but without serious attempt to build up a case from 
it. If once it were allowed to have the same author as the Fourth 
Gospel, the thesis set forth in this article could be greatly strengthened ; 
but it seems unlikely that those who find a difficulty in the thesis would 
admit such a premise. Nor, truth to tell, does the thesis really need 
such support; taken, as was said at the outset, as one great cumulative 
argument, the evidence already adduced appears of itself to amount to 
solid proof. 

CuTHBERT LATTEY. 


ON ‘LIFTING UP’ AND ‘EXALTING’. 


Dr E. A. Apportt in his exegetical studies on the Gospels has 
a great deal to say about ‘lifting up’. According to him, ‘lifting up’ 
in the Fourth Gospel always implies Christ’s Passion and Ascension (Diéa- 
tesserica vii, 2998 (xxiii) ¢). There can of course be no doubt that the 
Evangelist connects the ‘exaltation’ of the Serpent in the Wilderness 
with the Crucifixion (John iii 14, xii 32-34), and at the same time regards 
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this ‘exaltation’ as some sort of glorification. ‘The Greek word is ipoiv, 
a word which lends itself well enough to the double meaning, but which 


Moses’ brazen Serpent. 


but merely to enter a warning against so understanding his § 1003 ¢ 
(From Letter to Spirit p. 360 note *) as to suppose that the Aramaic 
root *pt has anything to do with this connexion of the idea of ‘cruci- 
fixion’ and ‘exaltation ’. 

The passages in St John are so familiar that we naturally now 
associate the word ‘lift up’ with the Crucifixion of our Lord. When 
therefore we find that "\?} (also '?1) means both ‘to lift up’ and ‘to 
crucify’ or ‘impale’, it seems natural to assume that the Fourth 
Evangelist came to his theory of the ‘ lifting up’ of the Son of Man by 
a Semitic path, that the theory must have been made by one who spoke 
or thought in Aramaic. The point of this Note is to shew that the 
‘lifting up’ implied in 4p? and its derivatives is of the nature of ‘ fixing’, 
‘hanging’, ‘staking’, or ‘straightening’, hardly ever of ‘raising to 
a higher level’. There is an Aramaic word exactly corresponding to 
viz. DN (Heb. nn), which like generally means to ‘exalt’ 
in a more or less metaphorical sense, but can also be used of ‘ raising 
to a higher level’ (e.g. Joshua iv 5). This is the word used by the Syriac 
Versions for the passages in St John,’ but it has no associations at all, 
apart from the context of these passages, with crucifixion or the stake. 

The word ®p?t appears to mean ‘to set up by fixing firm’, eg. 
Aphraates 278 Sx ‘God fixed the mountains on the 
earth’; Ephraim Against Hypatius ii (E R 65 ,,) quotes Mani as saying 
that the Primal Man flayed the Sons of Darkness, and out of their bones 
He moulded and fixed (@o!) and piled up the mountains. In Gen. 
xxxi 45 Jacob with Laban set up a Stele (n3¥p MO): in the Targum 
this is rendered xpd mppn ‘and he fixed it up for a standing stone’.? 
But in Joshua iv 5, where the men take up the stones on their shoulders, 
and in 2 Kings ii 13, where Elisha takes up Elijah’s mantle, §pr is not 
used for n"", because the object lifted up is not fixed. 

It is quite in accordance with this that 2427/@ (‘a thing fixed’, hence 
‘a stake’) should be used for the Greek oratpoo in the N.T. There is 
another Aramaic word for ‘cross’, s/isd, but for some reason it was 
almost always avoided in the earliest Syriac version: I do not think any 
difference of meaning can be detected. 

1 The Palestinian Syriac has 019)", another form of the same root. 


2 NDP is regularly used in the Targums for the unorthodox Masséba of the 
Hebrew. 
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as a matter of fact is not used in the Septuagint in connexion with: 


The object of this Note is not to criticize Dr Abbott’s general position, 
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One or two idiomatic uses of pt here call for notice. There is an 
easy transition from ‘being fixed up’ to ‘standing up’, so that in the 
Targums 4p? is occasionally used in this sense, as in the case of Joseph’s 
Sheaf (Gen. xxxvii 7).'_ In Syriac it is used for the ‘bristling’ of hair 
standing on end (Job iv 15), and this idea I think underlies the use of 
@.0) for a squally sea; in English also we say the sea ‘got up’, and 
both this and the Syriac suggest the aspect of a wild beast with its coat 
bristling rather than mere altitude of waves. 

That a man who holds his hand up in prayer or asseyeration should 
be said to ‘fix’ his hand is another natural usage (Exod. xvii 11, Deut. 
xxxii 40 in the Jerus. Targums). More curious is the use of our word in 
such phrases as 93*°y pt (Deut. iii 27), i.e. ‘4/t up thine eye!’ Here 
again I venture to think that if we analyse the notion, it is rather that 
of ‘ fixing up’ than of ‘ elevation’, because in all branches of Aramaic 
there is a synonym x*),y xbn, Zit. ‘to hang the eyes’. Thus in Psalm 
cxxiii 2 there is no verb in the Hebrew, which runs ‘as the eyes of 
slaves unto the hand of their masters . . . so our eyes unto the Lorp 
our God’: the Targum supplies ppynm (=‘gaze’), but in the First 
Targum to Esther v 14 we read that the House of Jacob prayed to their 
Father in Heaven saying ‘as the eyes of slaves hang (p>n) to their 
masters . . . so our eyes Aang upon Thee’. And the Sinai Palimpsest at 
John vi 11, following the arrangement of the Diatessaron xviii 38-40 
(see Mark vi 41), inserts before xai ebyapiornoer the words Lies Iho, 
i.e. dvaBdépac cio tov Zit. ‘and He hung (His eyes) in heaven’. 
This use of WL for ‘lift up the eyes’ is regularly employed in the 
Palestinian Christian documents. 

This Note was written mainly to make the actual usage of 4p? in the | 
various Aramaic dialects more clear to my own mind, and it will for 
instance be obvious to any one who has considered the examples given 
above that »pt (or APN) would be quite impossible to be used for the 
Ascension. The chief conclusion is that near as the ideas of ‘lifting 
up’ and ‘exaltation’ are, they were kept distinct in Aramaic as in 
other languages, and that the peculiar conjunction of crucifixion and 
exaltation, found in the Fourth Gospel, is a deliberate association of 
ideas, not a linguistic confusion. 


1 The only occurrences of ®t in Biblical Hebrew (Ps. cxlv 14, cxlvi 8) refer to 
straightening what is bent. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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I dyaryris,’ verbal adjective from dyad, and so properly worthy of 
love, loveable : Origen in Lo, xx 23 [on viii 4] aga éorw ra &yamnta rod 
.. . ra &yamnta paddov dyarara: Basil Hom. in Ps. 
xliv [xlv] (on the title tod rd Kupiws dyatntiv 5 Beds, 
0b TOD TuxXdvTOS cis TO TéACLOV Kal Tov 
Hom. in Ps. cxiv [cxvi] on v. 1 ravra airé [i.e. to 
the Psalmist] éyamnra riv Ocdv 

II But probably the consciousness of this shade of meaning may 
have been confined to scholars like Origen and Basil: its regular use 
in Christian Greek from the beginning is de/oved, and the word was, since 
dyamn was the characteristic Christian virtue, the habitual designation—- 
as an alternative to dé8eAdoi, or in combination with it—of Christians for 
one another. The N.T. use of it with proper names alone ‘ Persis the 
beloved ’, ‘ To Gaius the beloved’ (Rom. xvi 12, 3 Jo. i) tended indeed to 
disappear (for one reason of this from the later fourth century onwards see 
Theodoret, V ad fin.): but in combination with a noun or noun and 
possessive pronoun (e.g. Dion. Alex. Zp. ad Basilidem pov vid 
kai ddeAPG . . . dyamnTe vid pov, Feltoe 94. 1, 105. 7) it 
was always common, and in addressing Christians or the Christian com- 
munity, whether in sermons or in letters, the use of the vocative dyamnré, 
dyamnrot was as regular after N.T. as in the N.T. books; e.g. Clem. 
ad Cor, has it seventeen times. 

III Only, unique: especially Only Son. This was the proper use of 
dyamyrtés in classical Greek: primarily of children ‘an only child’, but 


1 It is intended to publish from time to time in the Journat drafts of articles on 
some of the more important words to be included in the proposed Lexicon of 


Patristic Greek. They will be contributed by different writers, but will not — 


always be signed: nor will the arrangement and method be quite as compendious 
as will be necessary if the Lexicon itself. But it is greatly hoped that readers 
of the Journat will contribute criticisms of such articles, or additional material 
amplifying or rectifying the original article. Communications should be addressed 
to the care of the editor of the Lexicon, Pusey House, Oxford. 

2 With regard to pre-Christian usage, it may be noted that in classical Greek the 
word dydny is unknown (though dydmnos is found in the Platonic “Opo, in 
Aristotle Metaphysics i 1 and in the fragments of the Stoic Chrysippus), and 
that d-yanaw medns mainly ‘to be contented with’ (cf. VI below) : dyamnrés would 
therefore properly be ‘what one has to be contented with’, and so ‘all that one 
has’, and then finally ‘the exclusive object of interest or affection’. 


Z2 
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not exclusively. Thus Pollux Onomasticon iii 2 xadoiro av vids dyamnrtis 


povos dv warpi Sowep xai dyawnth Gvydryp Kai povoyeris Kal? 
‘Hoiodov: Hesychius Lexicon s.v. d&yamntéy- povoyevi, Kexapurpévov. 
And so we find in Aristotle Politics ii 4 (1262 4) dv0 ydp éorw & padora 
rove tors dvOpurovs Kal dirciv, Te idwv Kal 
Eudemian Ethics iii 6. 3 (1233 4) olov ei cis yapov Saravév Tov 
wv, doxei rpérey KatacKeviy olov 
éoriavre: Rhetoric i 7. 41 wai Kai Trois pev povov, Tois per 
Drwv bd wai obx ton Cypia, dv rs tov érepdpbarpov tupAwoy Kai tov 
gxovra, dyamnriv yap ddypyra, where the argument appears to be exactly 
parallel to Nathan’s parable of the one ewe lamb—‘ other people have 
more lambs (or more eyes, or what not), my client had only one.’ This 
use passed into LXX, e.g. Gen. xxii 2, 12, 16 (in v. 2 Cyprian’s Bible 
had ‘ filium tuum illum unicum’, but v. 16 ‘dilectissimo’), Jud. xi 34 
(A and Lucian), Am. viii 10, Zach. xii 10, Jer. vi 26, Tob. iii 10 &: 
it must have been known to St Paul when he substituted in 
Rom. viii 31 rod idiov viod for tod &yamyntod viod of Gen. xxii 16: it 
is the natural meaning of é&va évyev vidv d&yamnrév in the parable of the 
husbandmen, Mk. xii 6, Lk. xx 13 (cod e ‘filium meum unicum’), and 
in Hermas Sim. v 2. 6 rov vidv abrod bv &yamntiv : 
and it is an open question whether 6 vids pov 6 dyawyréds in the 
Gospel narratives of the Baptism and Transfiguration should not be 
interpreted in this sense, cf. Daniel Heinsius /xercitationes sacrae 
ad N.T. (Leyden, 1639) on Mk. i t1. The following quotations 
will at least suggest that such was the dominant exegesis in the early 
Church. So expressly Athanasius: Or. ¢. Ar. iv 24 kai év rp Madaa 
rept Yiod Aéyerat, oloy . . . Ynép roy [ Ps. xliv (xlv) 
kai "Hoaia [Is. . roy TH dumedcini oy... 7d Se 
dyamnris tis dv cin 7) vids povoyevis . . . taitov éorw Te povoyevis 
cal dyamyrév, ds TO éctin 6 yide moy 6 ob yap els 
abrov dydrnv onpavat Oédwv ele (iva dddovs puceiv 
GAAG 7d povoyevis eyAov iva Td povov abrod abriv Kai 
ABpaap onpava Adyos 7d povoyevés yor TMpocénerke TON 
iv 29 7d Kai "EAAnves of dewoi tas Sri 
éoriv povoyerys: pyot yap “Ounpos [ Od. ii 365]... mofwoc 
dranutéc .. . 6 dpa povos dv warpi A€yerar. Other fathers who 
bring dyamytés into collocation with povoyerys (as in Jud. xi 34 [A 
Lucian] of Jephthah’s daughter, air) povoyevijs dyarnry, Kai 
éorw aire mhiv airis), and therefore presumably interpret the one by the 
other, are : Iren. Haer. iv 5. 3 (of Abraham) rév id:ov povoyer7 


1 This is apparently the true reading: cf. the Latin version ‘quem carum et 
heredem habebat’. 
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rapaxwpnoas Ovoiay OG, iva kai 6 ebdoxynoy . . . Tov povoyevR 
kal dyamnrov vidy Ovoiay rapacyxeiv. Eus. eccl. theol.i 10 (68. 15) 6 dAnOas 
vids rod Oeod, adrod dre éx drorexGeis, cixdtws Kal povoyerys al 
dv tod marpos, and 7d. i 20 (86. 8), ii 7 (104. 23), 
ii 20 (129. 27), ¢. Marcell. i 1 (2. 14); cf. eccl. theol. ii 14 (118. 6) Adyov 
pev ovra kal’ . . . Oedv Kai povoyer Kal’ povos Fv vids Tod 
éxi mavrwv Oeod, vids dvtws Kai dyamytés, abrod Kara 
ravta adwpoupévos, and apart from any christological reference /aud. 
Const. xiii 6, 7 (238. 12, 17) 74 dyawnta trav 
ra kal povoyev) Téxvwv. Ap. Const. 
iii 17. 4 X. 6 povoyevis Oeds vids, cf. viii 12. 31. Greg. Nyss. 
de deitate Filii et Sp. S. (ii 905) (of Abraham) 48 moi, pyar, TON yidn 
coy TON AramHTON Tov dpa Ta KévTpa TOD Adyou, THs KEvTEl TOD 
matpos Ta omddyyva .. . Kal vidy dyamnriv Kai povoyevy xadov;' So 
probably Serapion wavras mpos éavrov dia rips érdnpias tod cou 
viod in his rpoopdpov (J. S. i 105), his ordinary phrase 
being rod povoyevois cov “I. X. Both interpretations of &yamnrds are 
apparently combined by St Basil (iz Ps. xliv [xlv] 4¢.: partly quoted 
above): dyamntés watpi piv ws povoyerys, tH mdoy 
os pirdvOpwros dyabds mpoordrys, 7d aird TH 
kai Kal KadGs dpicavto dyabdv eva ob 
mavra épierar [Aristotle Zthics i 1]: and by St Chrysostom Hom. 
xii in Mt. (iii 17) 162 C pera rod rvedparos Kypitrovea tod 
povoyevois tiv dgiav . . . A€yovea éctin 6 yidc moy 6 dramutoc, 
165 A ov yap dyyéAous Kai dpxayyéAous éroinoev, viois Kara- 
oxevacas Kai dyamytods EAxer mpds éxeivyv tiv Angw There 
does not indeed appear to be any trace of dyamntés = povoyerys in 
Origen ; his comment on Matt. xvii 5 rod ratpos paprupoica 
vid ds Jn Matt. Tom. xii § 42, suggests that 
he interpreted d&yamnrés and eidoxyrds as on the same plane, and if 
this is the right interpretation it perhaps covers the similar phrase in 
St Polycarp’s prayer Mart. Pol. 14 6 rod Kai ebAoynrod madds 
cov "I, X. rarip, though Origen himself of course often interprets quite 
independently of the exegetical tradition. 

IV In pseudepigraphic Christian (and in Jewish ?) writings 6 ijyary- 
pévos (see under déyawdw) seems to be used as a title of Messiah Zhe 
Beloved, and &yamntés may have followed suit from the apparent 


1 These passages seem amply sufficient to shew that povoyevns and dyannrés are 
used as equivalent or as exegetical the one of the other (and one might perhaps 
add to them Ep. ad Diognetum 8. 11 rod maids, 10, 2 vidv abrod 
tov povoyevf) ; and if so, there would remain no ground for the suspicion expressed 
by Dr Hort (Two Dissertations p. 49n.) that some of the writers cited read both 
words in their LXX text of Genesis. 
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identity of meaning of the two words: see Dr J. Armitage Robinson’s 
note in his Ephesians [1903] pp. 229-233, who would further equate 
the 6 yide moy 6 dranutéc of Mt. xvii 5 with the 6 yidc moy 6 éxdederménoc Of 
Lk. ix 35. So the Ascension of Isaiah iii 13 égéAevors Tod éx 
tod éBddpov oipavod (L ‘adventum dilectissimi de septimo caelo’), iv 3 ot 
dddexa tod dyamntod. Acta Philippi 19 (Bonnet 10. 21-25) 
& marep dye . . . tov vidv "1. X. tov drurrov 
dpxuepéa, iva viv évopa év This class of 
writings is more likely to have been influenced by Jewish, and less by 
classical, usage than were the fathers cited under III: and therefore it 
may well have interpreted 6 dyamyrés, 6 vids 6 dyamnrés, of Christ in 
a different sense to that predominantly found in the fathers. 

V dyarnrh, and less frequently dyamyrés, a spiritual lover: not 
apparently till after the middle of the fourth century: used in Latin 
also, e.g. Jerome ¢f. xxii 14 ‘unde in ecclesias agapetarum pestis 
introiit? unde sine nuptiis aliud nomen uxorum? immo unde novum 
concubinarum genus? unde meretrices univirae?’ Epiph. Haer. lxiii 2 
év tH éxxAnoia ras dyamntas Acyopévas 
yevaixas id, Ixxviii 11 (of the Virgin as commended to 
St John) retro orpady cis BAGByv Kai d6gwow ev AapBavew 
mpopacw kai dyamntas érixadoupévas éavrois Greg. 
Naz. Epigram. xx (Epigrams x-xx are on the same subject: X, xiii, xiv, 
xy, xvi contain the word) 7 Tov Kai Tepropévwy | 
pH Tov Tovs peyddous aipa péper xaparous. |} wip He mrupos onpnia Tots 
dyamnrois: | rijv cixaLopévyy Gebyere xviii 3 Xpurrov 
Gyawntdv, dvdpas dravtas. Ps-Athanasius Synfagma 
Doctrinae ad Monachos ed. Bened. ii 361 pH éxew yovaixa ovveio- 
axtov, twis Gyamntas airais dvopara. Basil (?: the 
treatise was first published from a Florence MS in 1763: Migne, 
xxx 811) Sermo de Contubernalibus 2 ¢i [Ilérpos] &yamnriy (sc. 


of 1 Cor. ix 5), Kal rois éxeivov iyveow éraxodov- 


4 d&yamnTh yap da Xpwrdv Ews rod xaipew, 11 woAAdKis Tis 
tois yovedou pH . . . orovdaia eis tov 
dyamnrov cipéOy.' Theodoret in ep. ad Philem. 2 dyanntiv tod 
PDAjpovos bpolvya ws Koopoupevyv. Oavpalérw pndeis «i 
mpoorraiover viv TWES TH TpoTpypat. ol yap KaKOs Kexpypévor 
mpdypar. TH tpornyopia tiv AowWopiay radar vepvov TO 
dvopa Kal dgvérawov jv. John Scholasticus Vomocanon tit. xxiv, quoting 


1 For completeness’ sake it may be as well to add from this same tract a record 
of asynonym for dyarnrh, namely dyamytpis, de Contubernalibus 2 4 
Aéyw 5n, pavia. [In pseudo-Chrysostom in Ps, xcii 2 (ed. Bened. v 622 £) Eta... 
dpaxovriaiwy oupopatav d-yarhrpa—another unknown form—the sense is not quite 
the same. ] 
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Const. ix tit. 1 (Novellae vi cap. 6) ras ev tiger 

VI The neuter dyamnrév and adverb &yamnras had already in classical 
Greek the technical signification ‘it must be accepted, acquiesced in’, 
‘one must be content’, So Josephus Be//. Jud. i 5; quoted in Eus. 
EL. iii 6. 10 ixerevovtww . . . peradoival wépos aitois dv 

ovd perédocay, dyamntiv fv ph Kal 
ceovhypévov. Origen in Jo. x 43 (ii 22), the greater blessing is Blessed 
are your eyes for they see. . . dyamnrév dé Kai tov trodeéorepov AaPeiv 
paxapiopov éyovta Maxdpun oi Wdvres kai Eus. dem, ev. 
viii 2 p. 388 rots . .*cis Td dperis xwpjoacw 
xpyparioa .. . driwn ris dv kupiws év dvOpiros dvopacbety ; 
Chrysostom frequently (especially in an apodosis, joined to wij dAAd, 
or with réws): Hom. in ep. ad Rom. 1 (426A) tocatrny doveipare 
orovdny TH. Tav Aeyopévwv Sony TH TOY yap 
Kai aloxpov wap ipav povyv, dy 
didare: Hom. in ep. 1 ad Cor. xxxiii (307 Se 
ovyxataBaivew ... Td Téws &yamnrtov Fv TO Tov GTavpdv dxovovTas 21) 
For &yamnras Basil (?) Comm. in Isai. 472 éntd rynaixec 
[ivi]... mvevpara .. . dep éxovra éravaravcerat [ix 2], 
Tod kata Tov Kiprov dvOperrov AaBopeva Ta dvayeypappeéva (where the 
Benedictine text is wrong both in punctuation and translation). And 
so sometimes ‘barely’, ‘scarcely’, Basil Hom. in Hexaemeron iii 1 ob 

pe Texvirar Tov Bavaiowr, Texvav, éx Tis 
Hpépav épyacias thy tpopiy éavtois cvpropilovres, ot 
Tov Adyov iva eri THs épyacias ébéAxwvrat. 


(The following note has been kindly contributed on the subject of the above 
article.) 


The collection and arrangement of the meanings of dyamnrdés render it possible 
to conjecture something as to the affiliation or genealogy of the meanings dis- 
criminated in this article, possibly even to cast some light upon the motives which 
determined the choice of damn to signify the peculiar relation of the Christian to 
his brethren in the new community. It is generally supposed that before its appro- 
priation to such use the word or its cognates must have already conveyed some 
sense of a distinctive quality in the emotion so named, e.g. some special intensity 
or purity of the affection. But it has always been difficult or impossible to verify 
this line of descent, and the known facts as to pre-Christian use do not support it. 
As is pointed out, the word dyamn itself does not occur in pre-Christian writers, 
and the discussion must turn upon the earlier meanings of dyanav, d-yannrdés, &c. 
The pedigree of the meanings, which is suggested by the study of the history of 
these words, is somewhat surprising. The earliest meaning is that of contentment 
or acquiescence, and there is no evidence ofa gradual introduction of either warmth 
or purity. Or rather, both do come in, but as it were silently and incidentally, 
and it is hard to say how late even in Christian usage the original sense may have 
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persisted or been prominent. In any case the dominant element in the meaning 
was for long not that of any peculiar quality or intensity in the feeling, but rather 
that of some uniqueness in the object towards which the feeling was directed or 
with which the relation subsisted. Hence, while 6 dyamnrds may be translated ‘ the 
beloved ’, it rather denotes than connotes or ‘means’ that. What is prominent in 
the conception is the uniqueness of the relation to such a unique object, the quality 
of the feeling being consequential upon that. This implies the selection or singling 
out from many of the object, and what is emphasized is the dilectio rather than the 
amor or caritas. Thus the dyamnrds is rather ‘the chosen’ than ‘the beloved’ 
( = ted eAeypévos), and this accords with sense IV in the article and is the most 
probable source of sense V. No doubt as time went on the feature of uniqueness 
in the object and the relation became obscured, while that of the character of the 
feeling came to the fore, but precisely when this change is to be dated it is hard to 
say. Perhaps our tendency is to date it too early, and Athanasius’s words seem 
to indicate that the memory of it was a point of fine scholarship. Still it would 
probably be an error to suppose that in Christian use it had been almost entirely 
forgotten. The use of ed5oxn7é; as an equivalent does not help us much, for it too 
has somewhat of the same ambiguous or double sense : it sometimes means ‘ what 
one ought to be, or is, contented with’. 

It may be worth while to add that the change is helped by the natural appro- 
priateness of the word to the relation of the one wife to the one husband, and the 
growing elevation of the idea of true marriage under Christian influence. The 
problem of interest is the question why the word was selected to signify the new 
and higher relation of the members of the Christian community to one another, 
and the scantiness of the evidence leaves the answer largely to conjecture. But in 
any case it must have been suggested by something in non- or pre-Christian use, 
and it seems probable that the developement was as above conjectured. 

The posteriority of the simpler noun d74z7 to its larger cognates has parallels in 
many languages, e.g. Latin pugna from pugnare, French appel from appeler, 
German wach from wachen, Clearly the formation has assisted the change of 
emphasis from the object or relation to the emotion, and from the ground of the 
affection to the affection itself. That change reacts upon the cognate verb and its 
verbal adjective. 

Finally, occasion may be taken to ask whether the word povoyevgs did not origin- 
ally mean ‘sole of, or in, its kind’, the association with ‘ begetting’ being later, 
and, as it were, incidental to special uses of it. 
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ISAAC OF NINEVEH AND THE WRITINGS OF 
MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


ASSEMANI noted’ that quotations from a Macarius occurred in the 
works of Isaac of Nineveh. J. B. Chabot likewise observed’ the 
general fact that citations did occur in Isaac from a saint of the name 
of Macarius. A more precise examination, however, is desirable for 
these passages, in view of the importance of Isaac of Nineveh as 
a witness to Macarius’s writings. 

Isaac’s importance lies in his comparatively early date. He flourished 
towards the end of the seventh century. ‘He is the author of several 
ascetic sermons preserved in the original Syriac, and in the Greek and 
Latin versions (Migne /. G. Ixxxvi 1, 811-886), also in an unreliable 
Arabic version, and in an Ethiopic version derived from the same.’ * 

Isaac’s quotations from Macarius, about to be examined, may be 
found in two books: (1) the edition of Isaac of Nineveh in Greek by 
Theotokes, 1770, Leipzig,® and (2) the edition of Mar Isaacus Ninivita 
in Syriac entitled De Perfectione Religiosa by Paulus Bedjan, Paris, 1gog. 

A. First may be mentioned passages where Macarius is referred to in 
connexion with the other saints of the Egyptian desert, Ammoun, 
Pachomius, Arsenius, and Antonius. Incidents are related, which 
‘occur also in the Afophthegmata and in various accounts of holy men 
known as faradisi Patrum. For instance :— 

(i) Theotokes of. cit. Logos As’ paxdpws éxeivos 
Gre Tov dotacpov Tov dyiov peydAov “Avtwviov, Kai 
ti bd6v, Brére ri mpds tov Kai ti 
Kal Kai tov Maxapiov kai tov Aourév. Can it be doubted 
that Isaac is here drawing from the ook of Paradise (Syriac ‘Text, 
edited with an English translation by E. A. W. Budge 1904, vol. ii 
§ 441 p. 741) where Abbé Ammon is said to have lost his way going to 
Abba Antony, and after praying ‘I beseech Thee, O Lord God, not 
to destroy that which thou hast created’ found himself miraculously 
transferred to the cave of Abba Antony? Thereupon in immediate 

' Bibl, Or. i, Romae. 1719, 448. 

2 De S. Isaaci Ninivitae vita, scriptis et doctrina, Lovanii, 1892, 71. 

3 See Chabot’s edition of Jésusdenah’s Livre de la chasteté (Mélanges, &c., of the 
French school at Rome, 16, 1896). 

* Bardenhewer Patrologie, second edition, Engl. trans., p. 397. 

® The only copy of this book in England is in the British Museum. 
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proximity occur wonderful examples of St Macarius’s humility, e. g. 
§ 438 the alternate praising and vilifying the dead who remain equally 
impassive and imperturbable at both, and §§ 443, 444 his victory over 
the Devil armed with a scythe. _ 

(ii) Bedjan of. cit. p. 3101. 10; cf. eund. p. 5631. 8; Theotokes of. cit. 
Ep. A p. 528. After relating the reluctance of Assenius to admit even 
so important a visitor as the Bishop of Alexandria, Theophilus, Isaac 
continues: xai éuéuparo abriv [i.e. tov "Apoévov] Maxdpws 
ayarns A€ywv, pedyas ef jydv; Kal dmedoyicato 6 
yépov .. . Ob divapar evar pera Tod pera dvOpwrwv. 

Unquestionably Isaac is drawing from the seventh of the Apaph- 
thegmata (Migne P. G. \xv col. 9) Elev 6 4BBas Mapxos [sic] 76 4BBa 
Ava ri peiyes kth... Kal tov 

(iii) Theotokes of. cit. Ep. 8 p. 390, Macarius aged ninety goes from 
Scetis to Alexandria to buy fresh bread for a sick brother. The source 
is incontrovertibly Zhe Book of Paradise (ed. Budge 1904, vol. ii 
§§ 395, 396 pp. 721, 722). 

B. Secondly, turning to quotations in Isaac of Nineveh from Macarius’s 
written works, we may begin by quoting (i) Assemani’s note’ on Sermo 
38 of the Arabic version of Macarius: ‘[Isaacus Ninivita] adducit testi- 
monium ... ex Epistola Macarii, cuius initium : Abbas Macarius scribit 
cunctis filiis suis carissimis’. Theotokes has this passage, to which 
Assemani referred, in Logos p6’ :— 

ore éxeivyn airy ‘O 4BBas Maxdpwos 
Tois d&yamyrois.” 

Likewise it is found in Bedjan® in the original Syriac :— 

‘Also from one of the letters of the blessed Macarius thou canst 
learn if thou wilt. And the letter is this: Father Macarius wrote to all 
his beloved children’.* This beginning of a letter is none other than 
that of the letter preserved in Latin and printed in Migne /. G. t. xxxiv 
col. 405. In the Latin these introductory words have dropped out. 
In the Syriac version of the Letter, however, they are preserved.° ) 

(ii) Isaac quotes a parallel which Macarius draws between the 
changing weather and the changing states of the soul :—Maxdpie . . . ov 
7d Wixos, kal pera puxpdv kal lows xddala, cal per’ dALyov 
evdia® «rk. The original occurs in the Twelfth Syriac Letter’: ‘ For 


1 Bibl. Or. i, Romae, 1719, p. 453- 2 See p. 301 line 4 of Logos py’. 
3 See p. 500 line 16 of Bedjan’s Mar Isaacus Ninivita De Perfectione Religiosa, 


5 See the Syriac MSS of Macarius in the British Museum, Letter i suit. 
® Theotokes Logos p06’, p. 296. 
7 See the Syriac MSS already referred to, 
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there is cold and after a time heat, and perhaps hail, and a little after 
calm etc.’ 

(iii) Theotokes Zogos p. 297 gore Hpas, 
7d pn axndiav év Kal KarevOiverar 6 8% 
KNivat, otros Tov AvKwv péposéotw. This is obviously 
a quotation from a Father. Although Isaac does not mention the 
Father’s name, there is no difficulty in identifying it as Macarius’s when’ 
we read in the Syriac ‘In oppression let us not grieve, and in time of 
rest that comes from grace let us not take pride ...; thus we shall 
prepare our way, for he who turns aside from this is the portion of 
wolves’. 

To sum up, therefore, the evidence, both positive and negative, 
furnished by Isaac of Nineveh: Isaac, in the latter part of the seventh 
century regarded the fourth-century saint of the Scetic Desert, Macarius, 

- as the author of Letters, not of one Letter alone as Gennadius of Mar- 
seilles declared.? While, however, attributing to Macarius the letters 
still preserved in Syriac, and one in Latin, Isaac knew nothing of the 
corpus of Homilies as the work of Macarius. 


G. L. MARRIOTT. 


GENNADIUS OF MARSEILLES ON MACARIUS 
OF EGYPT. 


IN his De Viris Zilustribus * Gennadius of Marseilles gives the following 
account of Macarius: ‘ Macarius monachus ille Aegyptius ... unam 
tantum ad minores professionis suae scripsit epistolam, in qua docet, 
illum perfecte posse Deo servire, qui conditionem creationis suae cogno- 
scens ad omnes semetipsum inclinaverit labores, et luctando atque Dei 
adversum omne quod in hac vita suave est auxilium implorando, ad 
naturalem perveniens puritatem, continentiam velut naturae debitum 
munus obtinuerit.’ 

Gennadius here speaks of Macarius as the author of a single letter, 


which he briefly describes as characterized by Pelagian or semi-Pelagian 
expressions, 


' Macarius, Letter 12. 

2 Gennadius’s error, if so it be, is probably due to a careless reading of the Greek 
ix yuds émorodjs which he interpreted as ‘ of only one letter’, and thus produced 
‘unam tantum epistolam’. 

Cap. 10. 
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Three questions arise. First, which of Macarius’s letters had Gen- 
nadius before him, when he made his analysis? Secondly, the attribution 
to Macarius of Pelagian leanings (which have so far not been traced in 
his letters) have caused critics to inquire whether Gennadius did not 
‘father’ on Macarius his own predilection for this form of heresy. 
Thirdly, How is it that Gennadius regards Macarius’s literary produc- 
tion as limited to a single letter, seeing that fifty-seven Homilies and 
over ten letters of his have been preserved ? 

I. If we examine the eight Syriac letters, the first of which is identical 
with Macarius’s Latin Letter,’ we find only two with an address, viz. 
_ Letter I ‘The abbot Macarius wrote to all his beloved children, 
exhorting them and greeting them’, and Letter II ‘ Beloved children’. 
To either of these therefore Gennadius’s words would apply ‘ ad minores 
professionis suae scripsit epistolam’. Further comparison, however, 
shews that it is the First and not the Second Letter, of which Gennadius 
furnishes us with a précis. Thus: (a) the clause illum perfecte posse 
Deo servire is adequately met by the Syriac of Letter I ‘If a man.. 
seeks God’ or the Latin poferit praecepta servare Spiritus Sancti. 

(2) conditionem creationis suae cognoscens. See Letter I St coeperit 
homo semetipsum agnoscere, cur crealus sit et factorem suum Deum. 

(c) ad omnes semetipsum inclinaverit labores. Compare Letter I Quo- 
modo... hunc laborem sufferre poteris ? (the word declinaveris occurring: 
below) ; and see the whole list of ascetic labours whftch is given. 

(d) luctando atque Dei adversum omne quod in hac vita suave est 
auxilium implorando. See Letter | fortiter resistit; ‘God helps him 
(Syriac)’ ; ut odio habeat omne refrigerium corporale. 

(e) ad naturalem perveniens puritatem, This remarkable attribution 
of the grace of purity to natural effort, characteristic of St Augustine’s 
Pelagian opponents, is fully justified by the full form of the Letter as 
preserved in Syriac: ‘But if the good God sees that his heart is not 
inclined to any of these things, as David said... “Thou hast proved 
my heart and hast visited me by night: thou hast searched me out and 
found no wickedness in me”, then also God helps him and saves him.’ 
The last eight words ‘then also God helps him and saves him’ have 
dropped out in the Latin. The syntax, however, requires them. They 
must be genuine. 

It is therefore perfectly clear that Gennadius had before him the first 
of Macarius’s letters, preserved in Latin and Syriac, but lost in Greek. 

II. Our second question has been answered in replying to the first. 
The Pelagian leanings, or (more accurately) certain perfectly orthodox 
statements which lend themselves to Pelagian interpretation, which are 
really to be found in Macarius’s first Letter have been obscured owing 


1 See Migne P.G., t. xxxiv, col. 406. 
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to the bad state in which the text of the Letter has been preserved in 
Latin. The Syriac is quite explicit. Purity is attained by natural 
efforts, and God’s help comes on the top as a due reward. It is not 
until man’s natural efforts after purity fail that God comes in with a gift 
of His own: ‘In these contests . . . he deems this task a great hardship, 
and that purity cannot be kept... . But if his heart is afraid of these 
things, so that it faints . . . then God the Merciful sends him holy 
power ... ‘an inheritance which is not corrupted”.’ Thus Gennadius 
was not by any means caricaturing Macarius when he said that accord-’ 
ing to him the grace of God was given as naturae debitum munus. 
Indeed, if we peruse the other Letters, we find the same expressions 
recurring which while being orthodox to the orthodox might be claimed 
as Pelagian by Pelagians. In Letter II (Syriac), for example, Holy 
Scripture is quoted or misquoted as making God say ‘ Him who chooses 
good will I help’. 

III. As to Gennadius representing Macarius as the author of only one 
epistle, there is no difficulty in supposing that the reason why only 
one work of Macarius has been handed down to us from antiquity in 
a Latin translation—viz. the first Letter—is that this was the only one 
of his works translated into Latin. Gennadius being a Latin Father 
would presumably read Macarius in Latin. His statement about 
Macarius writing only one letter is in so far true that only one Latin 
letter of Macarius was in existence. 


G. L. MARRIOTT. 
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OXFORD MANUSCRIPTS AT ANTWERP (MUSEE 
PLANTIN). 


ENGLIsH scholars are familiar with manuscripts of continental origin on 
this side of the channel: only rarely do we come across manuscripts of 
British provenance in continental libraries. The useful catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Musée Plantin at Antwerp, which Monsieur Seymour 
de Ricci published in 1910, reveals the fact that it is one of these 
libraries, and it is because the catalogue appears in a periodical which 
is not nearly as well known in this country as it ought to be,' that I have 
ventured to extract information from it bearing on this point. 


MSS FORMERLY OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


52 St Gregory the Great Liber Pastoralis (saec. xii) ff. 72. One of 
Bp Gray’s gifts. 

57 (37) Homiliae in Evangelia (saec. xv). ‘Liber collegii de Balliolo 
Oxoniae ex dono magistri Willelmi Appilby vicarii.’ 

77 (63) Richard of St Victor Beniamin minor; Hugo of Toledo 
De Claustro Animae; St Bernard De Aedificio Materiah 
Claustri, &c. (saec. xiv) ff. 117. One of Bp Gray’s gifts. 

106 (86) Gilbert of Tournai Sermones (saec. xiii). Gift of N. Saxton. 
131 St Augustine Sermones et Tractatus varit (saec. xiv) ff. 336. Gift 
of Adam Populton, former fellow. 


MSS FrorMERLY oF ALL SouLs CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


12(71) Innocent IV Afparatus Decretalium (libri V) (saec. xiv) 
ff. 282. 
26 (51) St Augustine De Trinitate (saec. xi-xii) ff. 181. 
30 (exp. 74) Jus canonicum (saec. xv). 
107 (56) St Bernard De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, De diligendo Deo, | 
De xii Gradibus Humilitatis, Meditationes, De connubio Iacob. 
Gift of Abp Warham. 
144 (60) Canones et Decreta Conciliorum (saec. xiv) ff. 154. ‘ex dono 
Pici An...’ &c. 


MSS CERTAINLY OR PROBABLY OF ENGLISH PROVENANCE. 


15 (53) St Augustine De Civitate Dei books I-X (saec. xiv) ff. 149. 
17 (54) Commentarius in Proverbia Solomonis (by Abp Stephen 
Langton ?) (saec. xiv). 


1 The Revue des bibliothéques (Champion: Paris) for 1910, under title ‘ Inventaire 
sommaire des manuscrits du Musée Plantin a Anvers’. 
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19 (34) St Gregory the Great Moralia in Job books XXX-XXXV 
(saec. xii) ff. 126. 
27 (35) St Augustine De Jnstitutione Vitae, De Fide et Spe et Caritate ; 
Richard of St Victor Jn Psalmum ‘Afferte Domino’; St Bernard 
De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio; St Ambrose De Joseph Patriarcha, 
De Patriarchis, De Paenitentia, De Bono Mortis, De Fuga 
Saeculi (saec. xiii) ff. 146. 
28 Scholastica theologia et varia opuscula S. Augustini et S. Anselmi 
(saec. xiii) ff. 152. 
_41 (anc. 39) Zractatus moralis de septem vitiis capitalibus ; Tractatus 
de sacramentis; St Bernard AMeditationes; Hugo of St Victor 
De Sacramentis Fidei (saec. xiv) ff. 251. Bears the inscription : 
‘Scolaribus magistri Gill. de Onnhelmia in Oxonia.’ 
46 (exp. 69) Peter Lombard Libri iv Sententiarum (saec. xiii) ff. 220. 
Perhaps from Oxford. 
47 (exp. 68) Aelfric Versus ad exceptiones de Prisciano, with numerous 
Anglo-Saxon marginal glosses (saec. x) ff. 49. 
48 Guil. Brito Opusculum difficilium vocabulorum Bibliae (saec. xv) 
ff. o1. 
49 (46) Gilbertus Anglicus Compendium Medicinae (saec. xv). 
59 Guil. Brito Opus super prologos Bibliaé (saec. xv) ff. 76. 
67 (44) Petrus Comestor Historia Scholastica (saec. xi) ff. 199. 
74 Privilegia Hanseaticorum in regno Angliae (1598). Arms of 
England on binding. 
78 (45) Sermones in Epistolas Sancti Pauli (saec. xiii) ff. 272.1 
80 Concilia provincialia Londini anno 1237, 1268, &c., cum constitu- 
tionibus variis in Anglia datis (saec. xv) ff. 214. 
83 (59) Raymundus de Pennaforte Summa (saec. xiv). 
109 (64) John Felton Sermones Dominicales per totum annum ; lohannes 
de Ianua Syllabus in Sanctam Scripturam (saec. xv) ff. 208. 
142 Homiliae Dominicales (1461). Written at Oxford by a certain 
Robert ‘in aula B.M.V.’ (i.e. St Mary’s Hall). 


A. SouTER. 


1 From information kindly furnished to me in 1907 by the accomplished curator, 


Max Rooses, I was able to identify this MS as a copy of the work of Radulf of Laon 
(0b, 1131). 
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ST AUGUSTINE'S RULE. 


Tue Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., has put forward in the JouRNAL 
for April (pp. 242 ff) the interesting suggestion that this Regu/a was 
written for St Melania the Younger. He wisely remarks that ‘in 
matters where evidence is so lacking, it would be wrong to claim 
certainty ’—an observation which | shall make my own in offering a few 
comments upon his arguments. 

(a) All we can gather from the letter itself (Zf. 211) about the 
occasion which called it forth amounts to very little. We learn from 
Section 4 that the sisters desired to change their fraecposifa (‘non 
desiderabitis mutare praepositam’), and that in some way the pracpositus 
was connected with this agitation (‘si propter illum quaeritis nouitatem 
et in eius inuidia contra matrem uestram rebellastis’). Augustine does 
not ‘suggest that rather than rid themselves of their fraeposita or sister- 
superior, they should rid themselves of their new /raefositus’, as 
Mr McNabb says, but (note the emphatic position of ‘ propter illum’ 
and ‘in eius inuidia’) that if it be for some reason connected with him 
that they desire a change, they should, in that case, seek to have him, 
the newcomer, transferred. Thus we cannot be certain that the frae- 
positus was actually responsible for the agitation ; besides, the injunction 
in Part II of the Letter (‘Praepositae tamquam matri oboediatur . . . 
multo magis presbytero’) does not really conflict with this first Part, 
being merely a general statement that the authority of the ordained 
priest was to be considered above that of the lay sister-superior. But 
that fact is of less importance than this other, that it is extremely 
unlikely that Melania’s nuns would rise against her and desire that she 
should be changed ; we remember that the monks and nuns in the 
monasteries founded by Melania ‘were drawn from her enfranchised 
slaves of yesterday’ (Goyau, Ste Mélanie p. 113, cited by Mr McNabb 
245). 

(4) Further, this praeposita had been in the monastery for a consider- 
able time (Z%. 211, 4 ‘tam multos annos’ and again ‘tot annos’) ; 
with Mr McNabb we find it ‘difficult to see how St Melania could be 
said to ‘have been many years” in their midst’. The praeposita had 
been first subordinate to Augustine’s own sister (‘sanctae praepositae 
sorori meae seruientem, placentem’) and later had herself become frae- 
posita, Mr McNabb does not make it clear whether he means the 
words ‘ sorori meae’ to be taken of Melania i.e. ‘ my sister in the Lord’, 
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or whether Melania is the Araeposita against whom the nuns rebelled. 
The former is most unlikely, for on the testimony of Possidius, Augustine 
actually had a sister who was for long a praeposita (Vita 32 ‘Germana 
soror, quae uidua Deo seruiens multo tempore usque in diem obitus sui 
praeposita ancillarum Dei uixit’), and she is beyond doubt the soror 
mentioned in this letter ; on the other hand it is very improbable that 
Melania should be the pracposita who succeeded Augustine’s sister, not 
only for the reason given under (a), but because Melania’s chronology 
cannot at all square with that of this mother-superior, for Melania was 
in Africa only between six and seven years (410-417).! 

(¢) Again, the fact that Augustine wrote a letter instead of going in 
person to the monastery is no reason for removing it to Tagaste. We 
learn from Possidius that it was only for the gravest reasons that 
Augustine visited these places (Vita 33 ‘Feminarum . . . monasteria 
nonnisi urgentibus necessitatibus uisitabat’). Whatever the squabble 
may appear to us, it may not have been regarded as an ‘ urgens neces- 
sitas’ by Augustine. Further, the tumult, he says, ‘etsi oculos meos 
latuit, tamen aures meas uestris uocibus uerberauit’ (Zf. 211, 1). 
Surely this is too strong an expression to be taken otherwise than 
literally. ‘The nunnery must have been close to his own house: how 
could nuns at Tagaste have reasonably clamoured for his actual presence 
(Zp. 211, 1), in a town, too, outside his own diocese? Besides the 
omission of a superscription to the letter (see Goldbacher’s edition) 
implies that the letter-carrier was simply told by word of mouth where 
he was to go with it,? and that his destination was near at hand. 
Augustine wrote, too, because his desire was that this Regu/a should be 
permanent, as we see from the closing paragraph (the Rule to be read 
to the community once a week). The location of the nunnery at Hippo 
is further rendered probable by the fact that Augustine seems to have 
been directly responsible for its foundation : 

(1) he has the right of inflicting punishment (‘ quomodo . . . im- 

punitum relinquerem (tumultum uestrum)’? Z/. cit. 1.) 

(2) Soleo gaudere de uobis et inter tanta scandala . . . consolari 

etc. (Zp. cit. 2); haec in uobis bona, haec Dei dona considerans.. . 

cor meum solet . . . adquiescere (Z/. cit. 3). These shew the joy of 

the founder at its increase and wellbeing. And more definite still : 

(3) non enim sic plantauimus et rigauimus hortum dominicum in 
uobis ut spinas metamus istas ex uobis (Z/. cit. 3). Nothing could 
be stronger or more definite than this. 


1 These are the dates given by Cardinal Rampolla in his S. Melania giuniore... 
Rome, 1905 ; I take them from Lejay’s review in the Revue d’ hist. et de litt. religieuses 
xi (1906) p. 246. 

2 | owe this suggestion to Prof. Souter. 
VOL. XX. Aa 
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Besides, the whole tone of the letter is that of one in authority, the 
Principal as it were, whose influence and word counted for everything. 
Augustine could hardly have adopted the same tone, I imagine, if 
writing to a monastery which was not of his own foundation, nor in his 
own diocese ; and while we know that Augustine with others influenced 
the Melanias in their endowment of certain monastic houses in Africa, 
there is no evidence that Melania’s plan of building those at Tagaste 
owes anything to him.’ 

(d) The great increase in the number of nuns in this house does not 
need to be attributed to Melania to be made ‘more pointed’ or ‘ more 
intelligible’. It is well known that in Augustine’s time the number of 
monastic houses in Africa grew immensely, the names—a few out 
of many—of Uzala, Thabraca, Satafi, Tucca, Theveste, Ucchi Maius’ 
sufficiently attesting the growth of the monastic spirit among women. 
It is surely probable at least that with the increase of monastic houses, 
there was a corresponding increase in the numbers in each house, and 
that the house in question was sufficiently famous from its connexion 
with Augustine not to require for its growth the prestige of Melania. 
The phrase ‘ sub illa multiplicatae’ need not mean any more than that 
it was during this praeposita’s tenure of office that the increase took 
place, and not that it was due to her (cf. the accompanying phrases ‘ sub 
illa eruditae’ and ‘sub illa uelatae’, where the ‘sub’ has the same 
meaning, namely ‘during her rule’). Hence I would take the words 
‘nec erigant ceruicem quia sociantur eis ad quas foris accedere non 
audebant’ to be a general warning against pride, such as is so frequently 
met with in monastic writings, and not to refer specially to the patrician 
Melania. There were in this monastery women of means as well as 
poor, but the rich women had hardly, as Mr McNabb says, ‘made it 
possible for the poorer sisters to dwell in the monastery’, The words 
used by Augustine (‘nec extollantur si communi uitae de suis facul- 
tatibus* aliquid contulerunt’) shew only that those who could, con- 
tributed to the common fund. In attributing ‘this state of riches and 
poverty to the nuns under the rule of Augustine’s sister’, we are merely 
surmising that there, as in all other monasteries, were found both rich 
and poor, and that the principle of having ‘all things in common’, 
derived of course from the earliest days of Christianity and continuing 
through all monastic history, was in use there too. 


1 See Vita S. Melaniae Jun. in Anal. Bolland. viii (1889) p. 35, sections 20 and 
22, and other authorities. 

2 See list in Mesnage Le Christianisme en Afrique, origines, etc., Alger-—Paris, 
1914, pp. 291 ff. and authorities there cited. 

8 The language here, as Prof. Souter pointed out to me, is influenced by Luke 
viii 3‘... et aliae multae, quae ministrabant eis de facultatibus suis’. 
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With the disappearance from this letter of the phrase which was 
employed by the Benedictine editors, Tillemont, and others, to fix its 
date,’ it becomes a hard task to assign it to any definite period of 
Augustine’s life ; with the formerly accepted date of 423, there was still 
less reason to suppose that the Regu/a was written for St Melania, for 
she was then in Palestine ; yet it seems to me that the foregoing argu- 
ments hardly require the assistance of this dating to make it clear that 
the Regula was not written for her. And, I may add, it appears to me 
equally unlikely that the praepostta and the praepositus in question are 
the Felicitas and Rusticus of Letter 210, though this is suggested by 
the Benedictines ; a careful reading of both letters will shew, I think, 
that the circumstances of each, while to a considerable degree similar, 
are yet hardly identical. 

_J. H. Baxter. 


1 The phrase is ‘cum de Donatistis in unitate gaudeamus’ (Ep. cit. 4). Gold- 
bacher’s edition shews that ‘de Deo natis’, instead of ‘ Donatistis’, is the unanimous 
reading of the MSS. For a similar case of the disappearance of a proper name 
from a text, and a ‘ghost’-personality from the Dict. of Christian Biography, see 
Prof. Souter’s Study of Ambrosiaster p. 169. . 
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THE EMENDATION OF PSALM Lxxxv 9. 


In the last number of the Journat p. 251, Mr Slotki proposes to 
change the masoretic reading nbo3> :aw»~5x1, which is certainly diffi- 
cult, into mp 25 The is attractive, but the same cannot 
be said for the rest. It is always dangerous to say that a phrase is not 
Hebrew, even after diligent study of the concordance, but I venture to 
think that 25 »2y cannot mean ‘those that return with [all] their heart’. 
In fact ‘2 with a genitive implies ‘turning from (or to)’ something. 
You can say ywp ‘aw ‘those who turn from sin’, but 5 :aw would only 
mean ‘those who turn away from a heart’. Secondly, no Hebrew 
writer surely would ever use such a series as -bx. Thirdly, 
‘Sx, which is called by the grammarians a poetical form, occurs only in 
Job (four times) among other peculiarities of language, but is never 
found in the Psalms. No doubt the proposed emendation was sug- 
gested by that quoted from Dr Briggs ad pad vay 5x1. We do get 
some odd Hebrew in modern commentaries, and this is some of the 
oddest. If the inspired writer must be corrected, perhaps we might 
read nbp 2 (*)naws-bm1. This has at least the merit of making sense 
and is not so very far from the masoretic text. If 130" was written 
defectively, there is only a corruption of three letters: 3 into ', 9 into}, 
and 3 into 3. The meaning would then be ‘and to him (them) that is 
(are) broken in heart. Selah’. Other emendations might be suggested, 
but perhaps after all it is sufficient to change 5x into xby: ‘ He shall 
speak peace to his people ... and they shall not turn again to 
foolishness ’. 

A. CowLey. 


ANTE-NICENE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
SAYINGS ON DIVORCE. 


Dr ARENDZEN, on p. 223 of the last number of the JouRNAL, 
has misunderstood a sentence of mine, viz. that ‘Tertullian and 
Origen take opposite views on the question whether the Lord simply 
reaffirmed Deut. xxiv 1, of which Tertullian adopts the stricter 
interpretation, Origen the laxer’.. The antecedent to ‘of which’ 
is ‘ Deut. xxiv 1’—not the question of the Lord’s reaffirmation of it. 
My meaning was that Tertullian’s interpretation of Deut. xxiv 1 
coincides with the stricter (Shammaite) Jewish view of that verse, viz. 
that it allowed divorce only for adultery ; while Origen’s interpretation 
agrees with the laxer, Hillelite, view, that other offences also were 
grounds for divorce. Tertullian, taking the stricter view of the verse, 
maintains that the Lord reaffirmed it ; Origen, taking the laxer view of 
it, that the Lord went beyond it. 


HAROLD SMITH. 
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The Early History of the Church and the Ministry. By various writers. 
Edited by H. B. Swett, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1918.) 


Tuis is a volume written with a purpose, one defined in its preface ; 
and in that light it ought primarily to be judged. It arose out of an 
appeal by Canon J. M. Wilson for a fresh examination of the questions 
which ‘gather round the origin and early developement of Episcopacy, 
and the nature and degree of the sanction which it possesses’, par- 
ticularly as a ground for refusing to recognize and treat ‘ non-Episcopal 
bodies as true branches of the one Catholic Church’. Is it right, asks 
Dr Wilson, to say Episcopal Christians ‘alone have a divinely com- 
missioned fellowship, and that others have their ministry and their 
sacraments from below, that is, from human appointment’? To this 
appeal the Primate suggested that a response should be made; and 
Dr Swete organized a group of Anglican essayists ‘ to collect and state in 
as precise a form as possible the latest results of scholarly research bearing 
on the subject’. But no complete answer to Canon Wilson’s questions, 
as cited in Dr Swete’s preface, was undertaken. ‘This volume deals 
only with a part, namely, the questions relating to Church life and 
policy on which light is thrown by the history of the first three or 
four centuries’. Nor even within this field are all the relevant problems 
dealt with, especially as regards the ideas and principles underlying the 
developement described. Yet these are the very things which matter 
most for the practical deductions to be drawn to-day, and so for the 
aim of Dr Wilson’s appeal. 

There is, too, a wide difference between some of the essays in respect 
to adequacy to the task in hand. Canon Mason’s essay on the funda, 
mental subject of ‘Conceptions of the Church in early times’ is dis- 
appointing. It is in fact useless for the purpose in hand, where not 
positively misleading as tending to confuse the real issues. He proves 
what is not denied by Nonconformist scholars, and passes over or 
treats superficially the points that count most in their eyes. Almost 
on every page the reader is forced to exclaim, Distinguo; and the 
exposition of principles, so far as it exists, is loose and often hardly 
ad rem, Take the following statement. ‘That the Church was a 
divine, and not a human, institution, was a proposition which they 
(the first Christians) could not have doubted.’ But neither is it 
doubted by ‘non-Episcopal bodies’, if ‘Church’ be taken in the sense 
agreed among scholars to be characteristic of primitive Christians, viz. 
as the spiritual Israel of God, the people of the New Covenant or Gospel 
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in succession to that of the Old Covenant or Law. Further he does 
not grasp the full bearing of his own observation that ‘as the Church 
became predominantly a Gentile Church, the force of this conception 
grew more faint. Probably after the middle of the second century few 
of those who read the word Ecclesia were aware of its early religious 
history’ (p. 9). Had he followed up the line of thought suggested” by 
this contrast, he would have got nearer the root of the whole matter, 
namely the predominance of Hebraic conceptions, both of Church and 
Ministry, in ‘primitive’ Christianity properly understood—say before 
the age of the Greek Apologists—and the waning of these, along with 
the waxing of Greek or Roman conceptions, perceptible in the early 
‘Catholicism’ of Irenaeus and already marked in that of Cyprian. 

Again what need to prove that there was ‘no difference made in 
ancient times between an “invisible” and a “visible” Church?’ It has 
no bearing on the problem of reunion between bodies claiming equally 
to be branches of the visible Church. But having undertaken in this 
connexion to examine the teaching of 2 Clement, Hermas, and Clement 
of Alexandria on the pre-existent or heavenly Church as distinct from 
the Church on earth, Dr Mason might have executed his task more 
accurately,’ especially in the case of Clem. Alex., who seems to have in 
view a heavenly or angelic prototype of the later earthly or human 
society of spiritual beings. 

It is only with his proposition, ‘The Church was the visible organiza- 
tion which bears that name’, that Dr Mason begins to get to grips with 
his real subject. Unfortunately, however, it is just here that he most 
exhibits lack of exact thought and discrimination touching the very 
points where these are most necessary for the end in view. Among 
such points are the following. There is the distinction between Catholic 
unity as a spiritual fact, like that of Catholic Judaism, taking effect 
spontaneously and without ministerial and hierarchical organization 
specially meant for the purpose—a unity nowhere more evident than 
in the prayers of the Didache and in Abercius’s epitaph, neither of 
which implies any but local organization—and unity in the organized, 
quasi-legal sense characteristic of fourth-century ‘Catholicism ’, with its 
episcopal synods armed with virtually coercive authority over local 
‘churches’, each of them ‘representing the entire Divine Society’, 


1 Dr Mason fails to bring out the undue hypostatizing tendency implied in 
2 Clement. Lightfoot’s remark, which he cites, that ‘this doctrine of an eternal 
Church seems to be a development of the Apostolic teaching which insists on the 
foreordained purpose of God as having elected a body of men to serve Him from all 
eternity’, affords a good illustration of the way in which Biblical ideas underwent 
unconscious change in their conceptual form as the mental environment altered, as 
noted above. 
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the Church. Then there is the distinction overlooked in the state- 
ment that ‘at no period can any sign be discerned that the churches 
were conceived as independent and self-contained entities’ (p. 22). 
In a spiritual or religious sense, as descriptive of the attitude of each 
particular church to its fellows, as parts of the One Church indwelt by 
the same Spirit, this would be asserted by Congregationalists no less 
than by Ultramontanes. But Dr Mason seems to mean far more than 
this, and to assert, in Dr Swete’s words, that there was ‘no self- 
governing power in the local congregation apart from the authority 
of the whole Body of Christ’. Even Cyprian asserted the opposite 
as regards matters not touching the essentials of faith. It is a pity, 
then, that our essayist does not distinguish stages in the process by which 
local church autonomy was gradually limited and overborne by the 
coercive authority of the corporate consciousness, as defined -by the 
collective episcopate. 

In so saying, we have hinted at a third needful distinction, that 
between conceptions of the Church and the Ministry marking off several 
stages in early Christianity from each other. As Dr C. H. Turner 
shews so clearly in the case of the notion of Apustolical Succession, 
Catholicism in the age of Irenaeus had one conception of the Episcopate 
as guarantee of the Church’s unity, viz. that of the public guardian of 
its central tradition as to essential Christian belief, whereas only a 
little later, beginning from the age of Cyprian, it added another 
conception of a different order. Yet it is this latter, even the germ 
of which cannot be traced earlier than Hippolytus, which as an 
element in the ‘Catholic’ notion of the Episcopate, and its relation 
to ministerial orders and to Church unity, alone stands to-day as 
an insuperable barrier to reunion between so-called Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal bodies of Christians. For with Irenaeus’s type of Epi- 
scopate, viz. the pastorate of a single chief presbyter, first among his 
peers of the presbyterial ordo (cf. Harvey’s ed. V xl 2, xli 1 fia.), and 
as such having the chief ‘teaching position’ (/ocum magisterit) in each 
church, as the Apostles once had it in the Church generally (2. III iii 1), 
non-Episcopal Christians have no difficulty. It is only when it is 
assumed further that such bishops have also a quasi-apostolic ‘ under- 
standing’ of the truths to which they are to witness’, and a special 
sacramental power, due in both cases to Episcopal ordination as con- 
tinuous with Apostolic communication of Grace by laying on of hands 
—it is only then that what is styled ‘the historic episcopate’ becomes 


1 As Dr Mason seems hesitatingly to suggest (p. 47), taking Irenaeus’s charisma 
veritatis certum in a subjective sense alien to his general usage in relation to the 
veritas possessed by authorized heads of churches, and even alien to the context in 

- which that phrase occurs (V xl 2). 
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a hindrance to union, as including elements due to historic changes 
that go deeper than the needs of organized unity. 

In fact Dr Mason seems not to reckon in practice at all with the 
varying stages through which the functions and the idea of the Epi- 
scopate passed during the first four centuries. It is such vagueness 
of conception,’ characteristic of the essay throughout, that enables 
him to declare, ‘however far back the history is traced, no date can 
be assigned, however roughly, for the appearance of Catholicism in the 
Church’. But in fact the connotation of ‘bishop’ as an element in 
the Church’s ‘Catholicity’ underwent momentous changes between 
Irenaeus and Cyprian. Of one change Lightfoot and many Anglican 
scholars are very conscious, viz. the new ‘sacerdotal’ and ‘hierarchic’ 
significance given to the bishop as such, within the sphere of his own 
local church—whether the people or the rest of the ministry. Another 
is that in the conception of the Apostolic Succession traced by 
Dr Turner to the same epoch. But in addition to these, Cyprian’s type 
of Catholic thought, as a later essay shews, exhibits serious change also 
in the conception of ‘bishops’ in relation to the unity of the Church 
universal, as if this were dependent on their collective or corporate 
being. It is such changes in the ‘Catholic’ Episcopate, together 
with their relation to the grace of the Sacraments, as conditioned 
by Episcopal ordination (itself now regarded as a sacrament), which 
determine the whole attitude of non-Episcopal Christians to the Anglican 
* historic Episcopate’, as claiming identity with the ‘ Catholic’ Episcopate 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

It has been needful to deal thus fully with this essay simply because 
its subject is so fundamental, and because its failure, one must submit, 
to fulfil adequately the function assigned to it, detracts so much from 
the value of the volume. But there follow contributions to parts of the 
whole subject which it is a pleasure to signalize as really advancing 
knowledge and in a measure supplying what Canon Wilson asked for. 
The first of these specific discussions is that on the Christian Ministry 
in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic periods, by the Dean of Wells. Its 
chief significance is that its author can report that, broadly speaking, 
Lightfoot’s findings of half a century ago still hold the field. These 
were mostly against the negative or exclusive answers to Canon Wilson’s 
questions as to whether ‘non-Episcopal bodies ’ could be recognized by 

1 At times there are glimpsés of more historical insight, as when he writes . 
(pp. 54f): ‘It is very possible that, as time went on, more stress. was laid than at 
the outset upon the contents of the faith and less, in proportion, upon the believing 
habit of soul. For the purposes of unity and fellowship it was easier to reckon by 
notes which were comparatively external.’ But he does not ask whether and how 


far a similar change in practice and thought as regards collective organization as 
essential to the Church’s religious unity, did not accompany the change in question. 
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Anglicans ‘ as true branches of the one Catholic Church ’, so far as the 
validity of their ministry, and so of their sacraments, is concerned. 
But while the Dean associates himself with Lightfoot’s findings, he 
devotes most of his energy to correcting an exaggerated theory of the 
antithesis between ‘ charismatic’ and official or localized ministries in’ 
primitive Christendom. His discussion is in terms of Harnack’s state- 
ment of the case, which is marked by the Teutonic ‘ vigour and rigour’ 
of which Matthew Arnold complained. This, for the purpose of these 
essays at least, seems a pity, seeing that the use made by English 
scholarship of the antithesis is, generally speaking, hardly open to the 
criticism as here made. Further, he seems himself by reaction to 
transgress the ‘just mean’ in suggesting that there is no real force in 
the antithesis, as also by his belittling of the Didache as a witness to 
primitive conditions, at least in Syria (including Palestine). Of course 
this document is an immense rock of offence to those who start from 
the other end of the historical developement, the manifestly ‘ Catholic’ 
order of things, and try to read it back into the beginnings. But that 
was not Lightfoot’s method ; neither was his estimate of the Didache 
theirs, nor yet the Dean’s own of more recent years. Lightfoot, in his 
latest published judgement,’ assigns it to the period a.p. 80-110, 
preferably a. D. 80—g0, and describes the effect of its witness on his own 
theory of primitive ministry as follows. It ‘seems to me in almost 
every respect to confirm the view which I have taken, and any alterations 
which I might have to make would be chiefly in the way of elucidation 
and supplement’. Thus ‘there is no trace of the Episcopal office as 
distinct from the presbyteral (a phenomenon which points to the first 
rather than the second century). Moreover, the picture which it presents 
of the temporary and the permanent ministry working side by side— 
the latter encroaching upon the former—is the same which I have set 
forth as characteristic of the later decades of the Apostolic age... 
‘The temporary ministry is represented in the Didache by “ Apostles” 
and “ prophets” ; the permanent by “‘ bishops ” and “deacons”. But we 
are told that the latter “ likewise minister the ministration of the prophets 
and teachers”. This is an illustration of what I have said as to the 
gradual transference’® of the function of teaching from the missionary 
preachers to the local officers of the congregations ’. 

Here we have the main features of the situation reflected in the 
Didache ; and the account agrees in essentials with Harnack’s view, 


1 * Additional Note on the Christian Ministry,’ at the end of his Philippians, 1890. 
2 Lightfoot does not view this as having taken place by any formal devolution 
from the unordained missionary or prophetic ministry to the ordained local ministry, 
but simply as a fact in the Church’s life, where alone — ements in the 
matter is to be sought. 
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stated by the Dean as follows : ‘ A teaching ministry—Apostles, Prophets, 
and Teachers—was on the point of passing from its ancient and supreme 
authority, and bequeathing its honours and influence to the admini- 
strative class of Bishops and Deacons.’ It is true that Lightfoot, writing 
in 1868, connected together ‘teachers, helps, governments’ (though 
‘ powers, gifts of healings’ intervene) in the list of 1 Cor. xii, on the 
strength of the seeming analogy of ‘pastors and teachers’ in the later 
list in Eph. iv. But ‘teachers’, as the truer analogy of Acts xiii 1 
already suggested, and as the Didache and Hermas’ fully bear out, go 
closely with ‘apostles, prophets’, who immediately precede them in 
1 Cor. xii, as primarily ministers of ‘the Word of God’ rather than of 
administrative oversight, according to the contrast in Acts vi 2. Of 
course the distinction was not absolute; and the gifts qualifying for 
such practical ministries, like all functions in the Body of Christ, were 
also gifts of the Spirit. But the fact remains that inspiration with ‘the 
Word’ was essential to the ‘Teachers’ in question, as well as to 
Prophets (and Apostles), although in a less immediate and spontaneous 
form, recognizable in a less rapt and more reflective style of ‘ teaching’. 
The form of the Teacher’s gift in the Word not being that distinctive 
of the prophetic type* of charisma, to which it yet belonged generically, 
the term ‘teacher’ naturally came to be used in two senses, a special 
and a general one. In this latter sense it might attach to men whose 
office was primarily practical or administrative, particularly ‘ pastors’, 
otherwise called ‘elders’ or ‘bishops’, in order to describe their 
functions of instructional or hortatory teaching in the contents of the 
common tradition, as distinct from fresh vision or revelation. These 
functions, however, were incidental to the full performance of their 
ministry rather than of its essence; witness 1 Tim. v 17, ‘elders who 
rule . . , especially those who labour in (the) Word and instruction’ 
(é& Adyw xai d8acxadig). Such were not as a class ‘gifted’ in ‘the 
Word’, and so did not in general esteem rank as of the prophetic type, 
and so as ‘ charismatic ’—according to the modern use of the term which 
Dr Robinson deprecates and which may well be dropped, if the truth 
it suggests is preserved ; for ‘the Word’ in manifestly inspired form was, 
in connexion with the ministry, the ‘charisma’ par excedlence (cf. 1 Cor. 
xiv 1). 

Sim. ix 15. 4; 16.5; 25. 2 of 88 dwéarodo Kal diddoxaro: Tod enpiyparos Tod 
vlod rod : of dwéaroAo: wal of &ddoxaro: of enpifavres 7d Tod viod Tod : 
and of enpigavtes els Sdov Kécpov Kal of cepvans 
wat d-yvéos Ad-yov Tod Kupiov . . . mapédXaBov 7d mvedpa 7d ayov. 

2 Compare the description of Polycarp as 8:3doxados Kal mpopntixds, in 
his Martyrium. The same principle seems to apply to ‘evangelists’, so explaining 
oo just after ‘prophets’ in Eph. iy, where they replace the ‘teachers’ of 
1 Cor. xii. 
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Where such a charism of the Spirit was manifest no formal Church 
Commission ' by appointment and ordination was needed. As directly 
authenticated by his ‘charism’, a ‘Teacher’, though in a lesser degree 
than a ‘Prophet’, was invested both locally and at large with an 
authority in the things of ‘ the Word’ higher than that of the ordinary 
ministries for everyday practical guidance and help. With these latter 
the nature and conditions of their authority, a strictly local one, were 
different. It was entrusted to them by formal commission of the 
Church, as represented by the local church, acting in the first instance, 
in most cases at least, on the initiation and with the co-operation of its 
Apostolic founder (in the wider sense of ‘ Apostle’), but in his absence, 
either through circumstances or after his death, acting through its own 
local chief ministers on a method of orderly appointment, after popular 
election on the basis of personal qualifications for the office in question. 
But no early claim is made that such Church commission or ordination 
was more than a matter of order, and as such conformable to a divine 
principle in nature and history, both civil and religious. There is no 
suggestion, though it would have greatly added to the argument in the 
Roman Clement’s letter, that such a humanly conditioned or ecclesiastical 
appointment conveyed any sacramental grace of orders. It simply con- 
ferred representative or corporate validity to the ministry of the divine 
gift recognized by the choice of the Spirit-bearing Church as present in 
its bearer. Accordingly, though ‘charismatic’ may not be a description 
of this contrast free from ambiguity, yet the facts in the main support 
Harnack rather than the Dean of Wells, save in so far as the former 
may attribute to the ‘ prophetic’ type of ministry pre-eminence in the 
pastoral function of ‘ruling’, as well as in ‘teaching’ and offering 
Eucharistic prayer. Harnack’s chief error is the common one of 
drawing too hard and fast lines, an error into which, as it seems, his 
critic himself falls in his effort to discredit the Didache’s representation 
as to a special class of inspired Teachers. 

But, after all, granting Dr Robinson’s negative contribution to 
‘terminological exactitude’ to be a useful caveat, his essay leaves 
untouched the main features of ‘the Primitive Ministry’ which tell 
against the later ‘Catholic’ reading of it. These were already estab- 
lished by Lightfoot, whom he claims to confirm. The crucial point is 
that ‘ the episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic order by locali- 
zation, but out of the presbyteral by elevation’. When, further, the 


1 The same principle survived into the third century, in the ancient Church Order . 


cited in Dr Frere’s essay, in the case of confessors who ranked ipso facto as Spirit- 
qualified for the ‘ presbyterate’ ; whereas the specifically representative office of 
a ‘bishop’, in addition to his presbyteral rank (ordo), could be conferred on a con- 
fessor only by formal appointment by the Church, including ordination to that office. 
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single ‘ bishop who exercised a permanent supervision over an individual 


‘congregation’ actually emerged, during the last decade or so of 


the first century, in Asia, his specially representative authority was not 
dependent on any commission conferred through certain persons, outside 
or within each congregation, acting with quasi-apostolic authority 
derived from the Apostles themselves by devolution. Of any ‘ trans- 
mission of ministerial authority’ in this sense there is no really early 
trace. Nor is there, on Lightfoot’s theory, any trace of super-congrega- 
tional functions in the primitive Episcopate, so as to be the cement, as 
Cyprian came to claim, of the Church as a unified organization. It is, 
then, a strange non sequitur from Lightfoot’s principles when Dr Robin- 
son ends by saying ‘We need now, as much as the sub-apostolic age, 
a ministry which can hold the whole Church together’. For no ministry 
with that function then existed. The local bishop, as the official head 
of his own church, was in practice the primary organ of fellowship 
within ‘the Brotherhood’ as a whole; but he had no authority outside 
his own church. To say, as he does in his closing sentence, that ‘at 
least for the purposes of unity, the episcopate is the successor of the 
apostolate’ is to use ‘the episcopate’ in a different sense from the 
primitive one with which his essay deals. It was long ere even regular 
conferences of adjacent bishops for counsel became common, and ere 
organization between local churches became as regularized as it is even 
in modern Congregationalism, let alone Presbyterianism or Methodism. 
Non-Episcopal scholars agree with the Dean that ‘ the Christian Ministry 
was gradually evolved, in response to fresh needs which came with new 
conditions’; and they have no desire to argue that when the evolution 
had got a given distance all the Church’s legitimate needs in the way 
of organization were once for all met. Thus while insisting that the 
early type of Episcopate which arose in the sub-Apostolic age, and lasted 
without radical change till the third century, cannot be an invalid type 
of Church organization to-day, they are ready to accept certain later 
forms of inter- and super-congregational organization, as developements 
in the Episcopate of value in the interests of corporate unity. Only it 
is ‘terminological inexactitude’ to describe the super-Episcopate of 
fourth-century provincial bishops (metropolitans), or of mediaeval and 
modern diocesan bishops, as part of ‘the Historic Threefold Ministry’ 
of bishop, presbyters, deacons, whose authority was originally and 
properly confined to their own local church. That super-Episcopate 


. is really a fourth type of ministry, whose special function it was to 


organize and unify the life of the Church at large. 

Of the essays generally the most important is that which comes next 
in order, Dr C. H. Turner’s elucidation of ancient conceptions touching 
Apostolic Succession in the Episcopate, and of the problem of non- 
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Catholic orders as related thereto. It illustrates, and largely reveals 
the secret of, the change from the Episcopate in the ‘ primitive’ sense 
to its ‘Catholic’ connotation, the very existence of which Dr Mason is 
at pains to deny. The first section, on ‘the original conception’ of 
Apostolical Succession, brings out the changes of emphasis and even 
of meaning through which the conception passed, marked by the names 
of Clement of Rome, Hegesfppus and Irenaeus, Hippolytus and Cyprian, 
in particular. The notes of these three stages are apostolic order, 
doctrine, and priesthood, as represented by the Episcopate (in Clement 
of Rome still that of a college of presbyters) in succession to the | 
Apostles. Further the manner in which those in the ‘Succession’ 
from the Apostles, by virtue of their legitimate headship of churches 
of apostolic foundation, and of their due ordination to their office or 
cathedra, were conceived as related to the Apostles by such succession, 
varied a good deal. Down to Tertullian’s day ‘ bishops have their place 
in the Apostolic Succession only in connexion with the churches over* 
which they preside. Sacerdotal language, strictly speaking, is entirely 
absent’ (p. 129). Yet ‘so far back as “‘ succession” was emphasized at 
all’, a second factor, besides lawful election by a particular church to 
its vacant cathedra, was in Dr Turner’s opinion already thought to be 
involved, viz. ‘ to be lawfully entrusted with the charisma of the Episcopate 
by the ministry [of those already recognized as possessing it’. It is 
doubtful, as shewn pre be whether Irenaeus has any such idea in 
referring to the charisma veritatis certum as passed on from bishop to 
bishop in succession. Further our essayist says that ‘when the neigh- 
bouring bishops met to bestow on the bishop-elect the laying on of their 
hands, they in fact ratified with the sanction of the Church at large the 
choice of the individual community’. But no evidence of such inter- 
vention of neighbouring bishops’ exists prior to the third century. So 
that it is precarious to say that ‘ from the first’, or even before Irenaeus’s 
day, ‘any claim to be a bishop in the successions from the Apostles’ 
implied these twin ideas, and that ‘ without this charisma of his ordination 
he and his community had nothing to stand upon but their own basis’. 
So far, however, there is no suggestion that ‘succession from the 
Apostles’ meant. that bishops were ‘themselves ‘‘ successors of” the 
Apostles’, ‘sharers in the same grace of high-priesthood and teaching’, 
as Hippolytus puts it. This fresh element in the conception is first, 
found in a work of his from about a.p. 220, but becomes marked in 
Cyprian and gradually possesses itself of the Catholic mind generally. 
It means that ‘the Church takes the place of the churches, so that the 


1 The Ecclesiastical Canons shews that the original nature and purpose of the 
intervention of ‘three chosen men’, from a sister church, were possibly quite 
different from what is here implied. 
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bishop is rather a bishop of the Church at large than ¢He bishop of his 
own community . . . There is of course no necessary antagonism between ~ 
these two conceptions, which when held in equipoise complement and 
correct one another. But the shifting of the emphasis on to one side 
of the truth can be felt at work from the beginning of the third century ; 
and it marks the first stage of a long and far-reaching developement, in 
the course of which an integral element of the doctrine in its original 
form, namely the relation of the bishop to his own people . . . dwindled 
and disappeared’ (pp. 129, 131 f). 

Along with this new doctrine of Apostolic Succession went the 
corollary that it was confined to the One Catholic Church and was 
even forfeited by lapse into heresy or schism. Its charisma, that is, 
like the grace of any other sacrament—for such it was now conceived 
to be—existed only in the one Spirit-bearing Body of Christ as an 
organization. This conception of the nullity of all sacraments save ‘in 

.the Church’, a point common to Cyprian and Novatian, like Hippolytus 
before them—though the three applied it very differently—is closely 
bound up henceforth with the doctrine of the validity of orders as 
related to Apostolical Succession, as Dr Turner shews in his striking 
contrast between Cyprian’s and Augustine’s doctrines on the point. 
This forms the most original part of his whole important contribution. 
Canon Wilson had desiderated light on the grounds of ‘the separation’ 
which ‘grew up between the conditions for what is called a valid 
Baptism and those for a valid Eucharist, and the limitation of the latter 
to men episcopally ordained’. And it is to be feared that he will still 
be left waiting for a satisfactory, that is a consistent, answer to that 
great crux of ‘Catholic’ theory as to sacramental grace outside the 
visible Church, on the presupposition that it is the exclusive sphere of 
the Spirit’s supernatural activity—unless one can accept Cyprian’s own 
answer, which ‘ Catholicism’ at large has rejected. 

As regards the contrast between the Cyprianic type of Catholicism 
and the Augustinian, while Cyprian held all sacraments, including 
Apostolic Orders (as most Catholics after his day held all save baptism), 
outside the one Church to be null or worse, Augustine held in a sense 
the exact contrary. That is, he admitted the va/idity of a// sacraments 
even outside the Church, if duly administered in form and substance, 
since their reality depends on Christ’s institution and power, and not 
‘on the human agent. On the other hand their efficacy was conditional 
on the essential Grace of Love, which could not normally exist or be 
counted on outside the Church, among schismatics or heretics. Hence 
on the ‘reconciliation’ to the Church of a minister who had received 
orders in due form outside it, the corresponding grace hitherto potential 
became actual. This doctrine is really revolutionary of ‘Catholic’ 
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principle, in that it makes the subjective state of the recipients of 
sacraments, the charity of unity, as determined by the invisible action 
of the Spirit of Love in the heart, decisive for sacramental efficacy. 
No doubt he made that outward reconciliation the decisive thing for 
the Church’s recognition of such efficacy in any case: but his spiritual 
principle itself could not be thus limited before God where divine love 
coexisted, as it might, with conscientious scruple against formal adhesion 
to one corporate body claiming to be ‘the Church’ rather than another. 
In fact, his compromise between the principles involved—the traditional 
Catholic one, which emphasized the external opus operatum aspect of 
sacraments, and his own return to more primitive principles, which 
made little of the human agent and laid stress on the spiritual state of 
the recipient, his spirit of unity and not of schism—was unsatisfactory. 
It was artificial in the merely formal value it gave to the objective rite, 
as correct in form, matter, and general intention ; and it was ‘something 
_ like a reductio ad absurdum’ of the whole Catholic sacramental system, 
since it did not allow him with consistency to deny that a non-Christian 
could validly baptize. Thus it was so alien to primitive Christianity 
as to refute its own premisses; and yet, framed as it was to meet the 
new and patent facts of two almost equal bodies of African Christians 
claiming to be ‘the Church’, with the same creeds and the same 
Apostolic Orders, it seemed the only one which could save Catholic 
sacramental theory from a practical refutation. The émpasse was indeed 
serious; and it is not clear how an issue from it can be found on 
any principles which would warrant denial of validity to orthodox 
non-Episcopal sacraments and ministries. Thus the general effect of 
Dr Turner’s contribution is constructively eirenic in tendency. 
Archbishop Bernard’s study of ‘The Cyprianic Doctrine of the 
Ministry’ is strictly expository, and brings out clearly that ‘Catholic’ 
theory was far from one and the same from the first. Cyprian had the 
merit of putting things with a remorseless consistency which helps us to 
bring loose notions of ‘Catholicism’ to book. To him ‘the bishops of 
the Catholic Church are a collegium which is to the whole Church what 
the individual bishop is to his own community’ (Dr Swete’s summary). 
This is new doctrine. Again, ‘the unity of the Church is exhibited by 
the unity of the collective episcopate’ (p. 253), a sort of mystic entity 
which manifests itself in synodal concord. And yet Cyprian was 
driven, in his fidelity to what he believed to be the true Catholic tradition 
and doctrine, to furnish a practical refutation of his theory of unity in 
the Episcopate by leading a division of judgement on the question of 
baptism ‘outside the Church’—really a dogmatic issue, as involving 
the conditions of Sacramental Grace. Hence one may justly say that 
Cyprian was in practice the enfant terrible of the very ‘Catholicism’ 
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which he did so much to define in a new sense, in his doctrine of the 
Collective Episcopate as the ‘cement’ of the Church’s unity, and whose 
later dualism in doctrine as between baptism and the Eucharist ‘ outside 
the Church’, in point of the conferment of grace, he did so much to 
set in glaring relief. ‘Thus in effect, if he ‘shews that to be Catholic is 
not necessarily to be Roman’, he shews also that ‘Catholic’ theory as 
to unity and the conditions of Sacramental Grace is a relative thing, 
not guod semper, ubique, ab omnibus creditum est. 

Canon Wilson asked for some review of ‘the early conceptions of 
ordination and consecration in the Church; to shew whether they did 
not lay more stress on the pastoral and teaching work of the ministry, 
and on the continuity of doctrine, and less on its sacramental functions 
and powers, than we now do’. The essay which takes up this question 
most explicitly is that on ‘ Early forms of Ordination’ by Dr Frere. He 
deals first with the New Testament evidence; then with the earliest 
extant forms of ordination service, the ‘ Hippolytean’ Church Order 
and the Sacramentary of Serapion; and then, in the light of these, 
returns to some collateral evidence of a less formal kind, before 
summing up the conception of ordination which lies behind the two 
services already cited. ‘These are marked, he says, by ‘the strong 
assertion of the episcopate as the sole authority that is empowered to 
continue the tradition’ of a ministry continuous with that of the 
Apostles. This seems to go a good deal beyond the evidence even 
of the ‘ Hippolytean’ Church Order. Among his functions, when truly 
chosen of God—through the Christian people’s choice '—is ‘to bestow 
orders according to God’s injunction kata 7) mpdotaypd 
gov). Even this, taken as it stands (yet see below), hardly warrants the 
above statement. But in any case, as Dr Frere adds, ‘this does not 
necessarily mean that the imposition of hands is itself the exclusive 
channel of the spiritual grace’ of the ministry. ‘The view of the 
charismata which is taken all through, is that God gives as He pleases : 
and the corporate consciousness of the Church recognizes those gifts 
whenever it sees them. It recognizes the initial grace by which a man 
turns from heathenism. . . . It recognizes in others the antecedent grace 
of vocation to the ministry . ..; and then it gives him the consequent 
grace of orders, and his position in the ministry, praying for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon him, as the elect of God, in order that he may 
have the needful fullness of spiritual gift.’ 

Apart from the dubious use of ‘grace of orders’ as ‘given’ by the 
Church—an idea alien to the wording of this ordination prayer—this 


1 ¢The popular election was not quite what we understand by the term: the 
people acted as the Spirit-bearing body, on behalf of God [subject to His fuller 
knowledge as xapiioyvworns), and with a deep sense of responsibility’ (p. 299). 
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conception of appointment and ordination to the ministry is one to 
which Protestants, whether Conformist or Nonconformist, have no 
serious reason to demur. But as regards the opening generalization 
touching exclusive episcopal powers, it is very doubtful if the conception 
of the Episcopate is the same in the ‘ Hippolytean’ Church Order and 
Serapion’s Sacramentary. Had Dr Frere quoted the prayer in the 
latter over a bishop, it would have been evident that neither powers 
of ordination nor specific sacerdotal functions are there attributed to 
bishops, but that God Himself is spoken of as ‘ ordaining holy bishops’. 
It is there, and not on any human agent, that the emphasis lies. Taken 
as it stands in Bishop Serapion’s Prayer-book of ¢. A.D. 350, this prayer 
not only adds ‘little or nothing’ to the ideas of the other Church Order, 
but takes away much from its notion of the Episcopate, and may 
well suggest doubt as to the typical character assigned to it in Dr Frere’s 
essay. Much in its emphasis, and particularly the exclusive claims 
made for the office of chief pastor, seems in fact local rather than 
typical at the date to which it belongs. These specific features, 
‘ authority to forgive sins, to give orders,’ to loose every bond according 
to the authority given to the Apostles’, are there connected with posses- 
sion of ‘the high-priestly spirit’, which marks off the bishop as ‘ pastor’ 
and ‘high-priest’ to God on behalf of his flock: This prayer, as it 
stands, prima facie represents some circle of Syrian Christianity, seeing 
that it occurs in a Church Order which as a whole has certainly 
received accretions and modifications to its Hippolytean basis in some: 
such region.*. The degree to which its ordination prayers for bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon have undergone change of this sort is still 
a moot point, though Dr Frere now accepts them as representing Rome 
in Hippolytus’s day, and not only Syria in the latter part of the third 
century or even later. Hence the other alternative must still be left 
open and reckoned with, viz. that the most distinctive features of this 
Church Order’s conception of a bishop and his powers are connected 
with the developement of hierarchical ideas in certain quarters during. 
the third century which appears clearly in the doctrine of ‘ Apostolic 
Succession’, as traced by Dr Turner. 

The last essay, by Dr Brightman, on ‘Terms of Communion and the 
Ministration of the Sacraments in early times’, is a highly detailed study, 
marked by all its author’s well-known learning and accuracy. To it 

1 Omitted not only in the Egyptian Canons of Hippolytus but also in the Testament 
of the Lord, the latter of which represents some region on the borders of N. Syria 


and Asia Minor as late as ¢, 400: so that there also this feature of the Episcopate 
was not emphasized. 

2 This is the view of Dr Frere himself not only as regards its latter part, but also 
as to the Amaphora which is closely connected with the ordination section for’ 
a bishop. . 
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students will turn with profit again and again as to a dictionary of 
ecclesiastical usages. But it adds little, "if anything, to the principles 
bearing on the questions which occasioned this volume. And so we 
pass on to sum up the effect of the whole as a contribution to the 
problems posed in a practical spirit by Canon Wilson. 

Non-Episcopal Christians, whose status is the matter in question, 
should in my judgement welcome these essays, because, though one 
or two tend rather to ‘darken counsel with words’, others, and those 
the most important and fresh contributions, tend to minimize, if not to 
remove, hindrances in the way of Catholics who desire to go as far as 
history will allow them towards meeting non-Episcopal brethren who 
long for restored communion. On the other hand, while these latter 
gratefully welcome such features of the exposition in this volume as 
render modern Episcopacy more capable of becoming the chief element 
in a new ecclesiastical synthesis, they must make clear their claim 
already to have part and lot in the Episcopate of history to a far larger 
degree than these essays seem to recognize. Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists all hold that early Church history shews them 
to possess ‘the threefold ministry’ of the Ignatian type, that relative to 
the most natural and ultimate unit of local Church fellowship, the 
particular church ; and that the Episcopate remained essentially on this 
basis until the third or fourth century, with the addition of a growing 
Presbyterian or synodal element, in which voting power, and then even 
attendance, was more and more limited to ‘ bishops’ or pastoral elders. 
In modern Christendom both these forms of Episcopate—the Con- 
gregational and the Presbyterian—have been restored, and now claim 
recognition, along with the Church life which they have helped to 
organize, in any future system.of reunion. This said, the true moral of 
these essays seems to the present reviewer to be that, when read with 
fairness to all its changing stages, the Church’s early history returns as 
its verdict mil obstat. One would like Canon Wilson’s own judgement 
now on the whole matter. 

VERNON BARTLET. 


Suffering, Punishment, and Atonement, by Ernest W. JouNSON, M.A., - 
Tutor of Cheshunt College, Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1919.) 

Reconciliation and Reality, by W. Fkaron M.A. (Headley 
Bros., London, 1919.) 

_ Botu these books are essays in constructive interpretation of experi- 

ence, and incidentally are attempts at doctrinal reconstruction. They 

are both addressed to readers such as may possess little or no theo- 
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logical learning and be uninterested in the technicalities of a critical 
discussion of theories ; and both endeavour to supply a rational inter- 
pretation of atonement which shall do no violence to our moral sense. 
Mr Johnson carries his self-accommodation further, in that he does not 
set out from Scripture or from distinctively religious experience, but 
rather from common experience of God’s world, with its main lines 
planned for the developement and training of man’s spirit. He under- 
takes what he modestly calls a humble attempt to see what light is 
thrown by our common human experience and the relations of man to 
man, upon the relation of God to man which ‘atonement’ denotes. 
And in placing himself at the standpoint of such as may not accept the 
authority of the Bible or recognize the validity of religious experience, 
he makes a contribution to theological literature ; for if the conclusions 
to which he comes have been reached before, the processes of thought 
by which he arrives at them are fresh and independent. 

There is an unostentatiousness and indeed a self-limitation in the 
display of the learning which Mr Johnson’s sound elementary teaching 
presupposes, which make his book attractive, in spite of some of the 
earlier chapters being concerned only with familiar facts and simple 
ideas ; and in parts where no new contribution to knowledge is made, 
or even contemplated, and where the subject-matter will seem trite to 
his more learned readers, the writing is almost impressive for its com- 
mon sense and right judgement, and is evidently the outcome of first- 
hand experience and reflection. Mr Johnson does not write for the 
learned, and keeps aloof from all aspects of his subject save those 
immediately relevant to his restricted aim; but the reservation which 
he imposes on himself in order to gain those who have little confidence 
in theory and controversy will not be mistaken for deficiency of insight 
by readers possessing theological discretion. 

Mr ‘Halliday’s book will be found: useful as a supplementary or 
companion work by the class of readers contemplated by Mr Johnson. 
Mr Halliday writes rather for those who have been brought up within 
the Church, but who may feel difficulties about the doctrine of the 
Atonement as it has sometimes been presented. He is, therefore, to 
some extent, concerned with theories ; and he approaches the problem 
of Reconciliation by treating first of the doctrine of God, Providence, 
and other preliminary theological topics. The religious value of the 
doctrine that in Christ God reconciles the world to Himself is this 
writer’s main interest and concern, and in his book the personal note rings. 

Though Mr Johnson and Mr Halliday differ as to method of 
approach and exposition, their conceptions of atonement have much in- 
common, Atonement is removal of the barrier of alienation produced 
by sin: a barrier not removeable otherwise than by change of heart in 
Bb2 
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the sinner. But repentance can only be effectively and widely motived 
by the redemptive act of God mediated through Christ. Christ did not 
bear God’s punishment; for punishment, with God, is the result of 
inevitable law rather than an improvisation as in the case of human 
punishments. And punishment is essentially non-transferable. Punish- 
ment, moreover, is not a condition of God’s forgiveness to man: that 
idea is but a survival of the old principle of retribution or retaliation. 
The majesty of the moral law needs no such vindication ; the only 
possible, and the sufficient, vindication of the moral law is the ethical 
condition of repentance. As between man and God, reparation is out 
of the question. Suffering and reparation are but means to amendment, 
and have no value save as proofs of repentance. God’s punishments 
can only be regarded as serving an ethical purpose. As to whether 
atonement is effected by, or bound up with, the death of Christ, it 
seems that behind certain differences of emphasis and qualification, 
there is fundamental agreement between the two books. Death was 
a natural consequence of our Lord’s humanity, and the Cross the 
inevitable end of One who lived for men, men being what then they 
were. ‘The death of Christ could in no way render the divine forgive- 
ness easier: it has merely served to promote change of heart. Indeed 
suffering and sin are incommensurable: suffering cannot cancel sin. 

Thus these writers either state or imply that former theories of the 
Atonement erred through basing themselves on unethical assumptions, 
now outgrown. And both agree that the religious value of the doctrine 
is not impaired if the purely ethical view—which has been for some 
time familiar to scholars—be substituted. 

F, R. TENNANT. 


Sacred Latin Texts No. IV: The Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse from 
the Codex Laudianus, numbered Laud. Lat. 43 in the Bodleian 
Library, together with the Apocalypse Text of Beatus from the Tenth 
Century MS in the Morgan Library, New York, by E.S. BUCHANAN, 
with six collotype facsimiles. (Heath, Cranton, London, dated 
1916, published 1919.) 

Tuis volume is more creditable to the editor’s enthusiasm than it is 
to his judgement. To print a diplomatic copy, line for line, of a thir- 
teenth-century Latin manuscript of a portion of the New Testament, 
while so many older ones have still to be examined, and to edit the 
Biblical text and quotations from one of the younger MSS of Beatus 
when over a score exist, a number of them older than this, seems at first 
a real waste of time, But if the work be regarded as a stopgap, it is 
welcome enough. 
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‘ The best method to pursue in publishing the text of a cursive is 
surely to collate it with a standard printed text, just as Scrivener did in 
the case of a number of Greek cursives.. If Mr Buchanan had printed 
a full collation of his MS with Wordsworth and White’s smaller Vulgate, 
the reader would have been saved a lot of trouble, and the peculiarities 
of the manuscript would have been thrown into relief. Its text does 
as a matter of fact differ a good deal from the published Vulgate, and 
it appears to be most closely related to a manuscript in the Vallicellian 
Library at Rome,’ Wordsworth and White’s V, which is deemed to 
represent the Alcuinian: recension. The collotypes shew, that 
Mr Buchanan is not quite a master of thirteenth-century minuscule : 
there is one mistake in fol. 6 (corperi for corpori) and two in fol. 61 (eos 
for nos, and et for est). If we assume that this standard of accuracy is 
maintained throughout, there will be about two hundred and fifty errors 
in the editor’s transcription. The introduction contains some curious 
remarks ; what is meant by ‘the survival of such ancient forms as the 
Genitive Sing. in -es, viz. sedentes, stantes’ (p. ix n.), I do not know, 
Does he mean to suggest that this prehistoric form was known to 
mediaeval scribes? It is far more likely to be a mere corruption. The 
orthographical statistics on p. x and pp. 13 f shew that the editor has no 
real knowledge of the subject. Some forms are cited there rightly 
enough, as they are peculiar: others are really ancient: others might 
be found in any MS of that date, wheresoever written. The editor has 
not gone through the necessary discipline which would enable him to 
distinguish what is common and insignificant from what is rare and 
therefore significant. 

The second part of this volume will probably excite greater interest. 
The value of Beatus’s commentary on the Apocalypse, as a compilation 
from earlier sources, is sufficiently well known. But Mr Buchanan is 
the first, I think, to publish his text of the Apocalypse in extenso by 
itself, and thus to shew that it also is of importance. But he has gone 
hopelessly wrong with regard to the date of the MS which he has used. 
The MS is in the Morgan Library at New York ; and Mr Buchanan, not 
being, as we have hinted, very much of an authority on Latin minuscule, 
has assumed that because a colophon in it refers to dates towards the 
close of the tenth century, the MS itself is therefore of that date. I do 
not doubt that any one with a right to an opinion on the subject, would 
assign the MS to the first half of the thirteenth century. Further, if 
Mr Buchanan, instead of thinking that he had ‘all the books of reference 
that he needed’ (p. 3), had consulted the late Léopold Delisle’s Mé/anges 
de paleographie et de bibliographie (Paris, 1880) pp. 124f, he would 
. 1 This statement is made as the result of my own study of the critical agpunien 
in the editio minor of the Vulgate. 
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have found his thirteenth-century MS? described as having been of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Las Huelgas in Burgos, and as having been used 
by the sole editor of Beatus for his edition of 1770: further, he would 
have found, taken from Florez’s edition,’ the text of the very colophon 
which has misled him so much, ° The original of our MS was written in 
A.D. 968-970, and the latter appears to be also the date of the Beatus 
MS at Gerona.* Mr Buchanan gives a list of sixteen Beatus MSS on 
p. 8, but five more are given by the chief authority on Beatus, Dom 
H. L. Ramsay of Downside, in his important article in the Revue 
a’ histoire et de littérature religieuses, t. vii (1902) pp. 446 f, as also by 
Delisle, and it is probable that the list is not yet absolutely complete.‘ 
A classification of the manuscripts and a scientific edition are expected 
from Dom Ramsay. Such work is of course an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to all final discussion of the sources of the commentary, as also of 
the Biblical text or texts used in it. There are at least four copies 
of Florez’s edition in Britain, of which one is in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. Mr Buchanan would find it difficult to prove 
‘that in the process of time the text of the early Fathers underwent 
a gradual revision and assimilation to the current doctrines and dogmas 
of the Church of Rome’ (p. 18). It is time that sweeping calumny of 
this sort should vanish from all works pretending to be scientific. 
People who want to acquire sane notions.on this subject will find them 
in a paper by Dr H. J. White on ‘The Connection between the Vulgate 
Version of the Bible and the Theology of the Western Church’ 
(Journal of the Transactions of the. Victoria Institute vol. x\viii). The 
fact is that only the mature scholar can employ a work like this of 
Mr Buchanan’s, because it is only the mature scholar who knows what 
deductions to make. The editor does not appear even to have heard 
of the Toledo Liver Comicus published by Dom Morin in 1893 (Anec- 
dota Maredsolana vol. i), where he would have found a good deal of 
Spanish Apocalypse with which to compare Beatus’s text. 

The accuracy of this transcription also must be called in question. 
To judge from the collotype, there are something like eight errors in the 


1 Or more probably a sister and contemporary MS: my reasons for this view 
will appear, I hope, in a later article. 

2 Not having been able to see a copy of this edition, Mr Buchanan must be excused 
for giving its title incorrectly (p. 8) ; for plurima utriusque foederis read plurimas 
utriusque foederis paginas. 

3 I conjecture that the xiii in the Gerona MS (Delisle, p. 124) is a mistake for viii. 
'. 4 See Dom Ramsay’s interesting ‘ Appendix III’ to A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Second Series of Fifty Manuscripts (Nos. 51 to 100) in the Collection of Henry Yates 
Thompson .. . (Cambridge, printed at the University Press, 1902). Mr Thompson’s 
MS, the oldest known copy of Beatus, was bought at the recent sale by Mr Quaritch 
for £1,000, and is now the property of J. Pierpont Morgan, Jun. 
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transcription of the first colophon.! The whole work has cost the 
editor great trouble, and is not without its value, but it is clearly only 
provisional, and it is not the production of one who is quite qualified 
for the task he has undertaken. 


University of Chicago: Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature 
related to the New Testament. First Series: Texts: Volume it. 
Greek Gospel Texts in America, by EDGAR J. GoopsPEED. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Press: British agents, the Cambridge University 
Press.) 

THis volume deserves a most cordial welcome from all who take an 
interest in the textual criticism of the Gospels. The editor has a high 
reputation as an authority on papyri and on the New Testament gener- 
ally. Within recent years America has-acquirted a fair number of Greek 
and Latin codices, and their new gustodians have displayed admirable 
public spirit in putting, their'contents so freely at the disposal of scholars 
in other countries. In the:present volume we are put in possession of 
all requisite information about the texts of six manuscripts of the Gospels 
in Greek. One is the now famous Freer (Washington) manuscript of 
the Gospels in sloping uncials of the fifth (?) century, We are here 
furnished with'a complete collation of the MS, made with the text of 
Westcott and Hort. Those who want exact. knowledge of the readings 
of this interesting codex will find this. work as convenient as any for 
the purpose. Sanders of course hias published a complete photograph 
of the MS and a companion volume as well, but this work is handier. 

The other parts of the volume are concerned with the following 
MSS :— 

The Newberry. Gospels.= Gregory 1289 = von Soden 1162 (saec. 
xii-xiii) 

The Toronto Gospels:= Gregory. 2321 = von. Sodene 11005 (saec. 
xi-xii) 

The Bixby Gospels = Gregory 703 = von Soden ? (saec. xi) 

The Haskell Gospels = Gregory 1290 = von Sodene 586 (saec. 
xv-xvi) 

The Harvard Gospels = Gregory 666 = von Soden ¢ 1293 (saec. xii) 
Each of these has been collated with the Lloyd reprint of Mill’s edition. 
This is on the whole the best method to adopt with regard to Greek 
minuscules, because it is thus that their individual waco ed are best 
brought into relief. 


3 I conjecture that the corrupt state of the colophon is due to the fact that the 
original colophon was written in cursive, not in minuscule, to distinguish it from 
the MS proper. The later copyists found the script hard to decipher. 
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It ought to be mentioned that each of the six parts of this volume 
can be obtained separately, and that each contains a beautiful collotype 
of one or two pages of the manuscript with which it is concerned. The 
whole volume is a solid contribution to the textual criticism of the 
Gospels, and its usefulness is enhanced by the beautifully clear types 
employed i in the printing, as well as by the fine paper. 


Harvard Theological Studies IV: ,The Gospel Manuscripts of the General 
Theological Seminary, by CHARLES CarRROLL Epmunps, D.D., and 
Wituiam Henry Paine Hatcnu, Ph.D, D.D. (Cambridge, 


Harvard University Press ; British agents, the Oxford University 
Press.) 


' Tus work forms an admirable companion to the Chicago volume 
just described. It is concerned with three manuscripts :— 
The Hoffman MS = Gregory 2324 = von Soden ?  (saec. x) 
Codex 2346 = Gregory 2346 = von Soden A16 (saec. x-xi) 
The Benton MS = Gregory 669 = von Soden 1025 (saec. x) 
Each of these minuscules is collated with Scrivener’s reprint of the 
Stephanus of 1550. The publishers have been lavish with beautiful 
collotypes ; there are represented three pages of the Hoffman MS, four 
of cod. 2346, and two of the Benton MS. This work, like the last, 
adds considerably to our exact knowledge of minuscule MSS, and we 
congratulate American scholarship on such help rendered to these 
textual studies. In contents and in beauty of execution the two volumes _ 
rival each other. 


University of Chicago: Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature 
related to the New Testament. Second Series, vol. ii part 3. The 
Legal Terms Common to the Macedonian Inscriptions and the New 
Testament, by Wittiam Duncan Fercuson. (University of 
Chicago Press: British agents, the Cambridge University Press.) 


THE scope of this work will be realized from the title. The author 
selected the Macedonian inscriptions for his investigation, because 
St Paul and his circle were well acquainted with Macedonia, and at the 
same time the best collection of Macedonian Greek inscriptions is not 
readily accessible. In 1896 Dimitsas published at Athens all inscrip- 
tions having any reference to Macedonian affairs in a work entitled 
H MAKEAONIA. Dr Ferguson has wisely restricted his investigation 
to those which had their origin in Macedonia. The Corpus does not 
as yet include all of these. 

_ The writer has studied the use in these inscriptions of the words 


Bovdsj, Bovdevris, yepovaia, Sijpos, Boxkw, éxxAnoia, xAqpo~ 
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vopos, KAHpos, Aecroupyéw, Aecroupyia, vouos, Mparrwprov, mpeo- 
Beiw, rperBeia, rperBevrys, tpecBirepos, otparynyds, tapseiov, with the 
view of furnishing light on their use in the New Testament. He also 
made an index to the vocabulary ofthe Macedonian inscriptions, which 
covers twenty-seven pages of three columns. The author’s well-known 
competence in the Hellenistic period has enabled him to discuss those 
terms in a way that will prove most illuminative to the non-specialist, 
and if no sensational discoveries are to be expected, this work is 
a valuable contribution to the lexicography of New Testament Greek. . 


A. SOUTER. 


Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles and their Translation in the 
Revised Version, by ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918.) 


Tus volume belongs to the admirable series of ‘ Historical and 
Linguistic Studies in Literature related to the New Testament’ issued 
periodically by the Department of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature in the University of Chicago. The thesis is devoted to 
a careful examination of the ‘ qualitative forces in anarthrous nouns in 
the Pauline Epistles’, an element which, according to Dr Slaten, has 
been almost entirely ignored in critical commentaries on the Greek text 
of the New Testament and in the standard grammars of New Testament 
Greek. Our author defines a ‘ qualitative noun’ as an anarthrous noun 
whose function in the sentence is not primarily or solely to designate 
by assignment to a class, but to describe by the attribution of quality, 
i.e. the quality or qualities that are the marks of the class designated 
by the noun. He claims that the recognition of this qualitative usage 
of nouns is of extreme importance in the translation and interpretation 
of the New Testament, and that the Revised Version is in very many 
passages vitiated by the failure of the translators to realize the signi- 
ficance of this force in anarthrous nouns. There are in the Pauline 
Epistles (including the Pastorals) 8,841 nouns and noun equivalents, 
and of this number Dr Slaten maintains that 2,857 are used qualitatively. 
But only 2,445 are so translated by the revisers, leaving 412 instances 
where the true meaning has been obscured either by a failure to rec 
nize the qualitative character of the noun in question, or by a failure 
adequately to express that character in English. 

A list of nearly 900 words that are used with a qualitative sense by 
St Paul is given, and 15 of these, viz. vouos, dpapria, riots, Sixavooivy, 
aris, cbayyéuov, OéAnpa, ayws, KAnTds, 
cwrnp, Kips, and eds, are dealt with in detail. 
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The authors method is well illustrated by his. treatment of the 
characteristically Pauline term vopos. He finds that 

1. The word is used 117 times in St Paul, 46 with and 71 without 
the article. 

2. Of the 71 anarthrous instances 35 are found in prepositional 
phrases, in the great majority of which voyos tends to be qualitative. 

3. Again, of the 71 anarthrous instances 61 are qualitative, i.e. the 
omission of the article has the effect not of assigning the law referred to 
to a class of laws, as if it were one out of many, but of emphasizing its 
quality as law. Cf. Rom. ii 23, which may be paraphrased ‘ You glory 
in a religion whose distinguishing feature is ga/ism (év vopw), yet through 
the transgression of the Jaw (rod véyov) you dishonour God’, and 
Gal. iv 21 ‘ Tell me, ye that desire a /egalistic type of religion (imi soils 
are ye not acquainted with the Jewish law (riv vopov)? The recog- 
nition of this qualitative force of vouos is not a mere grammatical 
punctilio, but a very necessary element in correct interpretation, and 
helps to enlarge the Apostle’s religious philosophy from a mere anti- 
codal polemic to a wide-sweeping assertion of spiritual freedom. The 
revisers, in Dr Slaten’s view, have generally ignored the distinction 
between the definite 5 véuos and the qualitative vopos as far as the latter 
is concerned, the result being that out of 71 instances of the anarthrous 
vopos 61 are palpable mistranslations, although in.11 of these the correct 
rendering is given in the margin. Our author, in his devotion to his 
thesis, probably reads a qualitative sense into words where it is not 
always quite so apparent to others as it is to himself, but he has 
undoubtedly placed his finger upon a palpable weakness in the revisers’ 
translation. The compilation is, therefore, a valuable addition to New 
. ‘Testament lexicographical literature, and will prove extremely useful to 
those who are interested in the precise and accurate interpretation of 
New Testament terms, 

MAURICE JONES. 


De Chronologie van het leven van Faulus. Door Dr D. Ptooy. 
(N. V. Boekhandel en Drukkerij, voorheen E. J. Brill: Leiden, 
1918.) 

CaREFUL students of the life of St Paul and of the chronology of the 
New Testament will welcome this scholarly monograph by Dr Plooij, 
which surveys the work accomplished in this difficult field of investiga- 
tion up to date with a thoroughness and lucidity leaving little to be 
desired. It will be of service to those who read English and German 
easily, even if they are unfamiliar with Dutch. The author has 
recently contributed two articles to the Zxfositor on the work of 
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St Luke. In this book he deals with the chronology of St Paul’s 
life, as far as it rests upon primary evidence—i.e. excluding the last 
years of his life. His method is first to investigate the ‘adsolute’ 
chronology of St Paul’s life—that is to say, to deal with all the allusions 
to contemporary history, whereby actual dates may be fixed with more 
or less probability and precision—next to discuss the ‘ re/afive’ chrono- 
logy, that is, to establish the sequence of events as given in the New 
Testament, so as to fit them into the scheme of ‘ absolute’ chronology. 

The chief difficulty in regard to ‘adso/ute’ chronology hitherto has 
been, that although there have been several allusions, which might have 
been utilized, such as the references to Aretas, the death of Herod 
Agrippa I, and the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus, no one of them 
served to fix a date with sufficient precision. Harnack held that the 
succession of Festus in the province of Judaea as attested in the Euse- 
bian Chronological Canon gave a reliable date, and he made this the 
crucial point of absolute chronology. But as Zahn has pointed out, and 
as Harnack himself recognized by rejecting Eusebius’s date for the 
martyrdom of St Paul, such chronological tables in general and that of 
Eusebius in particular are not above suspicion, and need to be used 
with caution. Recently an inscription referring to Gallio’s proconsul- 
ship has come to light, and this enables the sojourn of St Paul at 
Corinth to be dated with a precision hitherto unattainable. On 
another point, the date of the succession of Festus, Dr Plooij has 
reached a very important result, in arguing that Eusebius in his 
Chronicon here preserves an authentic ancient date, which corresponds 
exactly with the astronomical date of the Sunday at Troas. 

In the matter of ‘ re/ative’ chronology everything turns upon the 
synchronisms that can be established between the narratives in Acts 
and in Galatians. Here Dr Plooij on the whole agrees with Ramsay, 
whom he supports as against Turner and Zahn in identifying the visit 
to Jerusalem of Gal. ii 1 with that of Acts xi, not that of Actsxv. The 
same view has been taken by Dr Knapp in his recent edition of Acts — 
(Murby’s Larger Scripture Manuals). The view of von Soden (Zacyclo- 
paedia Biblica i 813) that Acts xi and xv only refer to one visit to 
Jerusalem is only briefly discussed. Under subsidiary evidence for the 
South Galatian theory Dr Plooij makes an interesting point (p. 100) in 
quoting Ambrosiaster, whom, however, he does not cite in the recent 
edition of Professor Souter. He dates the Epistle to the Galatians 
shortly before the council of Jerusalem. On p. 109 foot-note Zohn is 
a misprint for Zahn. The discussion of the tense of éomovdaca (Gal. 
ii 10) on p. 122 ff is not quite convincing. Is not Lightfoot’s inter- 
pretation philologically possible, however exegetically unsound it 
may be? 

C. T. Hartey WALKER, 
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Wessel Gansfort; Life and Writings, by Epwarp Waite MILLer, D.D. ; 
Principal Works, translated by JARED WaTERBURY SCUDDER, M.A. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1917.) 


THESE two handsome and aptly illustrated volumes make their 
appearance under the aegis of the American Society of Church History, 
and it will be observed with interest that they owe their inception and 
completion not merely to the suggestion but to the generous patronage 
of a lady belonging to the American branch of the Gansfort family, for 
which the old Frisian town of Groningen—the place of Wessel’s birth 
and burial—is still ‘ mother-city ’, Mrs Abraham Lansing (née Catherine 
Gansevoort) of Albany, New York. 

Let me begin with a rapid glance at their contents. 

In his first two chapters Professor Miller finds his theme in the imme- 
diate and remoter environment of the great Dutch scholar of the fifteenth 
century ; from a general survey of the political, intellectual, and religious 
condition of the Netherlands he goes on to treat of the state of affairs 
in Europe generally, of the developement of the Universities, the rise 
of Humanism, the vicissitudes of the Papacy, the purposes and issues 
of Reforming Councils ; notable personages are brought on the stage ; 
now and again anticipatory reference is made to him who was Zux 
Mundi for admiring friends, Magister Contradictionis for those who 
deprecated what seemed to them his too great love of paradox. 
‘Biography proper then begins ; four chapters are devoted to it, and in 
them Wessel’s career is followed from youth through earlier and later 
manhood to the closing scenes. In the following chapter, headed ‘ His 
Personality’, Dr Miller, seeking to ‘ascertain what manner of man 
Wessel Gansfort was’, portrays him as revealed not only by engravings 
(all, it is believed, derived from a single original painted from life) but 
by external events of his own planning, his writings and recorded 
sayings, the estimates of enemies and friends, everything which testifies 
to a power to transmit an influence through the lives of others. Next 
come disquisitions on ‘Wessel as a Protestant’ and his ‘ Relation to 
the Reformation Movement’; in the three remaining chapters Dr Miller 
expatiates on the contents, gist, and import of Wessel’s literary remains, 
and so prepares the way for Professor Scudder who (vol. i p. 227) then 
grasps the pen. In a ‘ Translator’s Preface’ we have a detailed account 
of originals, and are informed of the prolonged and laborious processes 
which issued in the finished work as it comes from Professor Scudder’s 
hands. The translations follow ; they include the ‘ Letters’, the ‘ Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist’, and the medley entitled Farrago Rerum 
Theologicarum. We have further, the biography by Hardenberg and the 
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brief sketch by Geldenhauer. There is a critical appendix and a general 
index, and so the book ends. 

I proceed to set down some impressions left on me as I rise from the 
perusal of a work which has led me to consult the pages of Ullman; 
Friedrich, and Muurling, and to look up recent articles in (int. a/.) the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia and Religion in der Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

It is, I think, safe to congratulate Professor Scudder on his share in 
the book. His aim, he tells us, had been to ‘render the Latin with 
literal exactness and to reproduce the style of the author without sacri- 
ficing the English idioms, hoping thereby to place the reader, to some 
degree, on an equality with those who have access to the originals’. 
Making no pretence whatever of any exhaustive comparison (and 
indeed I have only had before me the Farrago—in the edition printed 
1522 at Basel by Adam Petri), I am nevertheless persuaded that he has 
achieved no small measure of success. Certain reservations made, 
I would express myself similarly in respect to the introductory matter 
which forms the contribution of Professor Miller. He appears to be at 
home in his period, and his description of its main features is decidedly 
good. No doubt Wessel Gansfort is in his eyes a hero, yet I do not 
find him unduly prone to hero-worship ; speaking generally, he is, so it 
seems to me, sane in his conclusions, and if they be not always such as 
commend themselves to others they are not so put forward as to give 
_ reasonable offence. All the same I find some ground of complaint ; 
as he himself admits, the ‘reliable material’ for Wessel’s life is very 
meagre, and this being the case I am inclined to be captious when, by 
way of adding’to the picturesqueness of his narrative, he fills in the 
‘bare outline’ with large resort to ‘data of less certain accuracy’; to 
_ instance one point only, is it quite so probable as he evidently would 
like to believe that, if the Jmitatio be comparatively free from ‘ monastic 
superstitions ’, it was because of the alleged expostulation with its author 
of one who, the latter’s pupil, was but a mere boy? It must be added 
that occasionally he goes near—if not all the way—to contradict himself. 
Again to instance a single point only; in one place we read: ‘it is’ 
highly improbable that he (Wessel) came to eminence in the science of | 
medicine’ ; elsewhere we find it said: ‘ Wessel’s unusual skill in medi- 
cine is beyond question ’, ‘that he had exceptional skill in the practice 
of medicine is beyond reasonable doubt’. Dr Miller should have given 
more time to the revision of his pages. 

These things notwithstanding, he and Professor Scudder have produced’ 
a book of real interest and merit. It is to be commended to the 
ordinarily instructed reader as introducing him to a ‘ Christian Humanist’, 
a man who, ‘disposed to think his own thoughts and to go his own’ 
way’, was (to quote his own words) ‘always ready to be set right’, 
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characterized by ‘a breadth of religious sympathy ’, ‘a remote archetype 
of the modern Christian scholar in whom evangelical fervour and 
critical acumen’ are combined. For such was Wessel Gansfort, one of 
‘the two stars’ of Groningen, 

H, Latimer JACKSON, 


Studies in Early Indian Thought. By DororHea JANE STEPHEN, S.Th. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1918). 

Tuis little book consists of five essays which contain in a convenient 
form the substance of lectures delivered by the author in India. The 
first four essays describe with admirable lucidity the main features of 
the three chief phases of early Indian religion as represented by the 
Rigveda, the Upanishads, and the Bhagavadgtta ; and the last essay 
compares and contrasts these with the religious conceptions of other 
peoples of the ancient world, 

As Miss Stephen points out (p. 7 ff), we find in the hymns of the 
Rigveda various explanations of the mystery of the universe and its 
relation to a First Cause. These are the different views of poets, priests, 
and philosophers. At a later period, in the Brahmanas and the Upani- 
shads, the priest and the philosopher divide the realm between them, 
producing, on the one hand, a religion of works, and, on the other, 
a religion of knowledge. How this last differs from the ‘ wisdom’ of 
-he Hebrew scriptures is very clearly shewn by Miss Stephen in a single . 
sentence :— 

‘ According to the one conception the ultimate reality is that unknown 
force which we are, yet of which we can say nothing, only we recognize 
it by thought; according to the other, he is a living person, not our- 
selves, but closely interested in us, who knows and weighs each action, 
word and thought, and whom we learn to know and recognize by means 
of loyalty ’ (p. 167). 

The two divergent views are supplementary rather than contradictory. 
The Indian thinker sought to solve a problem —the nature of the First 
Cause—which the Hebrew gave up in despair : ‘ Canst thou by searching 
find out God?’ ‘The Hebrew was concerned chiefly with a practical 
question of morals—man’s relation toa Higher Power. Each neglected 
the factor to which the other attached the greatest importance. 

Miss Stephen’s essays are written from the standpoint of the student 
of comparative religion. They may be recommended to the attention 
of all who are interested in the religious history of India past or present, 


E, J. Rapson, 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1919 (Vol. Ixxxviii, No. 175: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). A.*Ropertson The teaching office of the 
‘Church—G, A. Cooke The Bible and the Church—W. R. MaTrHEws 
God as creative personality—A. E. Baker The present relations 
between Anglicans and Nonconformists—F. L. BRERETON The national 
Church—G. Garpner Some results of the Reformation in Germany— 
J. W. Hunkin St Luke and Josephus—D. C. Simpson Messianic pro- 
phecy and the Jewish problem—The situation at home and abroad— 
A. C, Heapiam Folk-lore in the Old Testament—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1919 (Vol. xvii, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). R. H. Tawney The sickness of acquisitive society— 
R. A. Cram The present need of an aristocracy—G. BUTCHER 
A worker on his home—W. K. Tarpey The ethics of intercourse—~ 
H. M. Anprews Religion through personal relationship—A. Darrocu 
The democratic conception of education—F. Watson Education: 
a new opportunity for the Churches—H. Baynes Reunion—W, R. 
TuHomson Presbyterian reunion in Scotland—W. M. F. Petrie The 
scandal of non-essentials—C. L. Maynarp We women—T, WHITTAKER 
Shakespeare and the world-order—A. E. Garvie Glimpses of immor- 
tality—F. Stoprorp The immortal soul—H. R. MarsHatt Men and 
arms—Discussions, Survey, and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, April 1919 (Eighth Series, No. roo: Hodder & 
Stoughton). W. Sannay The meaning of the Atonement—J. T. DEAN 
A Church crisis in the first century—J. Morratr Expository notes on 
Acts—H. A. A. Kennepy Philo’s conception of God’s approach to man 
—J. McKenzie The Hindu doctrine of Karma—A, E. Garvie Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel. 


May 1919 (Eighth Series, No. ror). J. A. Robertson Some 
parables and an apocalypse of the road—H. A. A. KENNEDY Philo on 
union with God—M. Jones A new chronology of the life of St Paul— 
J. T. Sroppart A great Jewish scholar—E. J. GoopspeEep The date of 
Acts—H. Smit Early notes on the Resurrection narratives. 
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June ro19 (Eighth Series, No. roz). R. Harris St Paul’s 
use of Testimonies in the Epistle to the Romans—H. J. WuitTe On the 
saying attributed to our Lord in John ii 19 —M. Jones A new chronology 
of the life of St Paul—F. R. Tennant The doctrine of the Trinity: in 
philosophy—T. H. BinpLEy The earliest baptismal formula and creed. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, April 1919 (Vol. xxiii, No. 2: 
University of Chicago Press). G. Cross Federation of the Christian 
Churches in America: an interpretation—J. WARSCHAUER Jesus as 
a-teacher: toward an interpretation—H. L. Srewart Lord Morley’s 
relation to history, to theology, and to the churches—C. C. Torrey 
Fact and fancy in theories concerning Acts—A. W. SLaTeEN The quali- 
tative use of vouos in the Pauline Epistles—Recent theological literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, April 1919 (Vol. xvii, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). J.D. Davis Hadadezer or Ben-hadad— 
J. D. Davis The statue of Shalmaneser at Asshur—R. D. Witson 
Scientific Biblical Criticism—O. T. ALLIs The comment on John ix 38 
in the American Revised Version—Reviews of recent literature— 
Survey of periodical literature. 
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Handbooks of Christian Literature. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN BOOKS. 


A short introduction to Christian Literature to the middle of the second century. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FERRAR, M.A., Vicar of East Finchley. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. 


A Study in the Literature of the first five centuries. By GEORG DUNCAN BARRY, 
B.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ATONEMENT AND OURSELVES. 
By P. L. SNOWDEN, Vicar of Hepworth. 10s. 6d. net. 
[What is the fundamental element in our conception of God? Love would be the 


usual answer. The writer of this book prefers to say Holiness, and from this many 
important conclusions are drawn.]| 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 


+ by C. CARPENTER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
10s. 6d. net. . 


[A full discussion of the many problems, historical, doctrinal, and exegetical, which 
arise out of the Third Gospel.) 


UTOPIA ACCORDING TO MOSES. 


A Study in the Social Teaching of the Old Testament. By M. D. R. WILLINK, 
S.Th. 6s. 6d. net. 


MR. WELLS’ INVISIBLE KING. 
A Criticism by the Rev. L. ELLIOTT BINNS, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Plymouth. 
[A hard-hitting but always courteous reply to a much-read book.| 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CREEDS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Can Theology be progressive while the Faith remains unchanged? A paper read at 
Christ Church, Oxford, before the Nicene and Origen Societies, by the Rev. CHARLES 
Harris, D.D. 2s. net. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE FOR JEWISH 
PEOPLE. 
Vols. I and II. By the Rev. A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D., Hon, Canon of Ely. Each 
vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Vol. IT deals with the New Testament. Vol. I, dealing with the Old Testament, is 
a re-issue of an older book.| 


THE CHURCH, THE EMPIRE, AND THE WORLD. 


Addresses on the work of the Church Abroad. By Sir ARTHUR HIRTZEL, K.C.B., 
sometime Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 6d, net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Central Offices: 6 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C. 2. 
Book Shop: 64 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. ‘. 


LISTS post free. Inquiries invited. 
- 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW. 


(Formerly ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW). 
Founded 1886. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE TIMES (Literary Supplement, 24th April, 1919) writes: 
‘This Review, now in its thirty-fourth Fy has been marked by a wide 
range of appeal under the editorship of Miss Scatcherd. . . . The literary 


supplement of thirty pages covers a wide field of recent political, historical 
and philosophical literature.’ 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, February, 1917, writes: 


‘ As a link between England and India, the Asiatic Review has, since its 
foundation over thirty years ago, been of great importance, and it commands 
at the present one gnaent respect for its authority on all matters dealing with 
the great Asiatic Empire. To this function has been added a great enthusiasm 
for all things Russian, and for the great work of Anglo-Russian friendship.’ 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH, 3rd March, 1915, writes : 

‘ While particular attention is paid to Indian and other purely Asiatic 
subjects, the scope of the Review is wide.’ 
The ENGLISHMAN writes : 

‘The Asiatic Review, whose fairness even Mrs. Annie Besant must 
acknowledge.’ 
EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS, toth July, 1917, writes: 


‘The Asiatic Review is a storehouse of information and reflections on 
Oriental life and affairs, conveying also full reports of the proceedings of the 
East India Association.’ : 


How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
(33rd Year of Publication). | 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To the Manager, ASIATIC REVIEW, 
3 Victoria STREET, Lonvon, S.W.1. 


For which I enclose £1 (§ dollars—25 francs—15 rupees). 
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THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN 


(Monthly, on the 15th) 


cA magazine to maintain the cause of 
Truth, Freedom and Comprehensiveness 


in the Church of England. sth 


@ The Modern Churchman voices the growing need of co- 
operation, goodwill and mutual understanding among all 
sections of the Christian Church. 


@ The Modern Churchman believes in the progressive 
character of the Divine Revelation to mankind, and therefore 
values all reverent and intelligent efforts to readjust Christian 
doctrines and institutions to meet the needs of the age. 


“@ The Modern Churchman treasures the ideals of truth, | 
freedom, comprehensiveness and historical continuity which 


are the heritage of the English Church, and desires to 


transmit them to future generations of Englishmen. 


@ The Modern Churchman aims at achieving a higher 
synthesis of those permanent values which constitute the vital 
element in Catholicism, Evangelicalism, and Rationalism. 


@ The Modern Churchman may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or direct from the publisher, at the subscription | 
price of 7s. 6d. a year. 


OXFORD 
B.H. BLACKWELL 4 BROAD STREET: 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A RELIGIOUS AND SOCIOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Established in 1844 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER (1918). 
= ‘THEORY OF A FINITE AND DEVELOPING DEITY EXAMINED. L. FRANKLIN 
RUBER. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER IN A DOZEN LANGUAGES, Donatp B. MACLANE. 
THE EXODUS IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAZOLOGY. A. E. WHarHAM. 
“THE EXODUS IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAOLOGY.” Haro._p M. WIENER. 
A THEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCE. 
BASIC FACTS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS. 
CRITICAL NOTES— 

“Tue Sources OF THE HEXATEUCH.” 

BisHorp Gore's Mission TO THE UNITED STATES, 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER (1919). 
“DIE HEILIGUNGSBEWEGUNG.” Benjamin B, WARFIELD. 


THE GREEK GENESIS, THE GRAF-WELLIIAUSEN THEORY, AND THE CON- 
SERVATIVE POSITION. Haro._p M. WIENER. 


THE “SPLIT INFINITIVE” AND OTHER IDIOMS. Herbert WILLIAM MAGouN. 
GERMAN MORAL ABNORMALITY. W. H. GrirrirH THomas. 
CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY. Ian C. HANNaAn. 
CRITICAL NOTES— 

Wuat 1s A Democracy? E. C. Gornon. 

THE THEORY OF A FINITE AND DeveLopinG Deity. F. H. Fosrer and L. F. GRuBER. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER (i919). 


THE NEED OF A NEW CONCEPTION OF GOD. ANpREW GILLIEs. 
SIN IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. O rive M. WINCHESTER. 

THE GERMAN ATTITUDE TO THE BIBLE. W. H. Grirrirn Tuomas. 
PRIEST—PRIESTHOOD, H. Bares. 


CONTRIBUTION TO A NEW THEORY OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
PENTATEUCH (ITI). Haro_p M. Wigner, 
JEHOVAH. Josern D. Wi1son. 
CRITICAL NOTES— 
. Tue Hun AND THE ImMPRECATORY PsALMs. W. A. JARREL. 
Tue Text or NuMBeRs xxi.14f. H. W. WIENER. 


NAVILLE ON THE COMPOSITION AND SouRcEs OF GENESIS. JOHN RoLF WIGHTMAN. 
“ THE STUDENT’s THEODORE.” Y, GoLa, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER (1919). 
THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PREMILLENARIANS AND 
POSTMILLENARIANS, PD. A. McCLENAHAN. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Newton Wray. 
THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. W. H. THOoMAs. 
THE RELIGION OF MOSES. Haroitp M. WIENER. 
Single Numbers, 75 Cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
The July and October Numbers for 1919 will be sent free to New Subscribers 
: paying in advance for 1919. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., OBERLIN, OHIO, U.S.A. 


European Agents: Charles Higham & Son, 27a Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Published by T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh 


By the late Professor JAMES HOPE MOULTON, D.D. 

A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. Vol. Il—Accidence 

and Word F tion. Parti: General Introduction ; Sounds and Writing. 

Edited by Rev. W. F. HOWARD, M.A. Price 78, net. (Parts ii and iii in preparation.) 
Previously published, Vol. 1, The Prolegomena, Third edition. tos. net, 


Dr. J. HASTINGS says :—' Dr. Moulton's “Grammar " marks a revolution in New Testament of,’ 
The Athenaeum says:—‘ It ought to be bought for economy's sake ; it enables one to dispense any 
other grammar. 
By Rev. Principal GEORGE GALLOWAY, D.Phil., D.D., St. Andrews. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY. Its Development and Value. gs. net. 


By the Rev. Professor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (International Theological Library.) 


By Prcfessor H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. A re-issue of this well-known work in one volume 
(instead of two). 148. net. 
Edited by the Kev. JAMES HASTINGS, DD. 
ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Vols. I to X now 
published. Cloth, 358. net each. 
DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Complete in two vols. 
Cloth, 26s. net each. 
Messrs. T. & T. CLARK have pleasure in announcing that they have secured the 
British Rights of a new and highly important CuuRCH HisTory complete in one volume. 
It is by Professor WILLISTON WALKER, of Yale University. /t gives an ample presentation 
of the multitude of facts of Church History in so graceful and graphic a style that it is not 
only a readable but a really illuminating book, It will be published very shortly. 


38 GEORGE STREET, T. & T.: CLARK STATIONERS’ HALL, 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. 


158. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Its Significance and Environment. By R. H. 

Srracuan, M.A., C.F, Cloth, 4s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘ It isa fresh token of the vigour and hopefulness of this great Movement that 
it is responsible for the issue of such a volume. . . . Cannot fail to be of the greatest value. . . . Admirable survey 
of the environment of the Fourth Gospel, Judaism, Stoicism, and the mystery religions; and also the remarkabl 
lucid and engyative exposition of the various main sections of the Gospel. We commend Mr, Strachan's book 
most warmly, 

The Challenge —' No better guide could be found by those who, themselves brought up in the traditional 
or te of Holy Scripture, are brought face to face with new standpoints in modern scholarship and are 

i 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. By A. L. 
Humpurikgs, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
The Challenge.—‘\t would be difficult to find a more suggestive and, in a small compass more comprehen- 


sive ing up of a great theme.’ 
The pository Times.—' Every word of it is worth weighing.’ 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY. By T. KR. Grover, M.A., LL.D. With a 
Foreword by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Eleventhedition. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ This is the sort of book we should like to place in the hands of those 
who have found it difficult to win from their reading of the Gospel any living conception of its message.’ 


Lf you have not read this book, send for a copy to-day. 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. By H. E. Fospicx, D.D. 


Second edition. 2s, net. 
The Methodist Times.—‘ Dr. Fosdick's fine book on Prayer whetted our appetite for this, and we are not 


he Challenge.—‘ A most stimulating book.’ 


Ready now. 
A HEBREW PROPHET FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Being a 
brief study of the Book of Jonah by Rev. C. W. S. Matruews, M.A., C.F. Crown 8vo, 
limp cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


New Catalogue of all our Publications post free on application. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT BOOK ROOM 
32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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Ministers and Students 


desirous of utilizing the margins of their Bibles 
for manuscript notes have hitherto been compelled 
to adopt for this purpose one of the comparatively 
cumbersome Bibles with wide margins which, 
admirable enough in the study, were nevertheless 
too bulky and heavy for convenient portability. 
The need was felt for a handy volume which would 
be available for reference on all occasions. 


Experiments were therefore undertaken at the 
Oxford University Paper Mills, resulting in the 
production of a special quality non-absorbent 
Oxford India Paper, which rendered possible the 
issue of the new 


Oxford Wide Margin Bible 


Light, compact, pocketable. Printed 

in Clarendon type on Oxford India 

Paper upon which MS. notes may be 

written with ordinary pen and ink. 
Size only 63 x 5 x 1 inches. 


Price 21s. net 


This Bible may also be obtained in Yapp 

and Morocco bindings, with side pocket, 

and supplied with a Fountain Pen with 
gold nib, suitable for presentation. 


Your Bookseller will show you a Copy 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


General Editor : Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D. 


ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. By G.F.Srovr. Two Vols, 21s. net. 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY. By F. H. Braptey. 12s, net. 
ATTENTION. By Prof. W. B. Pittspury. 10s. 6d. net. 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof.G. Vitta. 10s, 6d. net. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY SINCE KANT, 


AND ITS PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1825. Ry Orro 


PFLEIDERER. Os. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

By J. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., LL.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF FOLE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Witnetm M. 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO. By Benepetto Croce. 10s. 6d, net. 
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